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FIRST RETURNS IN “THE DIGEST’S” 15,000 000° POLL 


\ ), Y HAT DOES AMERICA THINK of ‘the Mellon Plan? 

Common consent, it appears, makes this the leading 

question of to-day. Tax-reduction has the right of 
way, both in Congress and in our State Legislatures. It is the 
most pressing problem* with financial expert, law-maker and 
plain John Citizen. A number of factors have forced the Mellon 
Plan for tax-reduction 
into special promi- 
nence, and it must be 
disposed of first. What 
is the national will 
with regard to this 
plan? : 

In order to provide 
an answer to all and 
sundry whom it may 
‘concern, THE DicrEsT 
is conducting a na- 
tional referendum, dur- 
ing which the question 
will be submitted .to 
approximately 15,000,- 
000 citizens. The poll 
now under way is, in 
-most particulars, the 
greatest and most rep- 
resentative unofficial 
canvass ever under- 
taken by any magazine 
in the history of the United States. The only other polls com- 
parable to it are the ‘‘Presidential Primary,” conducted by 
‘Tue Dicest three years ago, and the poll on Prohibition and the 
Soldiers’ Bonus, which was taken in July, 1922. During each 
of these polls, about 10,000,000 ballots were mailed out—one- 
third less than will be distributed under the present plan. 

The first scattering returns in the present huge “‘straw vote” 
have: been received, and are shown in tabulation on the next 
page. A far larger-return will undoubtedly be received in time 
for tabulation and discussion in the next number of this magazine. 

In presenting these returns THE DiceEst wishes to emphasize 
that unusual precautions have been taken. to make this poll 
truly representative. No propaganda accompanies the ballot, 
and no attempt is made to influence the opinion of the voter. 

The reproduction of the ballot, centered in this page, tells a 
small part of the story of the safeguards with which the voting 
is surrounded. Each post-card ballot is sent by mail in a sep- 
arate envelop, personally addrest in writing, to the person for 
whom it is intended. On the ‘‘address”’ side, the ballot carries 
a one-cent stamp. The card itself is ingeniously prepared to 
prevent counterfeiting, and any attempt at plural voting is 
likely to involve the serious offense of tampering with the United 


States mails. 


Do you favor the Mellon 
Secretary Mellon i 


‘poll. 


"SECRET BEEN. Signature —No Condition— 
No Obligation—Just Mark and Mail at Once 


lan for Tax Reduction ? 


‘o favor the Mellon Plan 
a X under “Yes” 


If you oppose the Mellon Plan 
mark a X under “No” 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE CARD THAT CARRIES THE VOTE as 
Approximately 15,000,000 of these ballots have been mailed in separate envelops, 


each bearing a one-cent stamp to prepay return postage. 
only to illustrate how the vote was taken, and can not be used as a ballot. 


The value of the vote as ‘a true_criterion of public opinion is 
indicated by a comparison between the total electorate of the 
United States and: the “number of ballots sent out during the 
The complete vote atthe -last' presidential election was 
less than 27,000,000, so it will be seen that Tur Diaust’s dis- 
tribution of 15,000,000 post-card ballots will include more than 
half the. total number 
of people who voted for 
president in 1920. 

Careful . 
ments have been made 
to insure that the bal- 
lot shall be distributed 
with absolute’ 
tiality among allclasses, 
occupations and polit- 
ical classifications. In 
this matter, as in oth- 
ers, THe Dicest will 
serve merely as an 
unbiased registrar and 
disseminator of opin- 
ions and facts. The 
temper of the country, 
revealed by the 
poll, will undoubtedly 
prove illuminating to 
Congress, and thus 
play a part in the fate 
of tax-reduction as it may be enacted into law. It is therefore 
logical and imperative that all ballot-holders with convictions 
in ‘the matter should mark and return their ballots at once, if 
they have not alreadv done so. 

It is too early as yet, of course, to hazard any opinion as 
to what the final result will be. It is possible at present 
merely to record the fact that the Mellon Plan seems to 
have a decisive ‘‘edge”’ on the voting, in the count of the com- 
paratively few and scattering returns so far received. The 


- arrange- 


lan can not be carried out impar- 


To assist in tabulation by States, please write the name of your State here: 


The card is pictured here 


- division of the total of 107,145 votes, as shown in detail in the 


table on the next page, gives a percentage of 81.5 for the measure 
to 18.5 opposed. These returns, however, are chiefly from the 
Eastern part of the country, which is credited with being more 
“financially minded” than most of the other sections. It is the 
section where ‘‘adjusted compensation”’ for soldiers and sailors 
is least in favor, and it is also, by and large, the section of con- 
servative Republicanism, of the Coolidge-Mellon type. Mr. 
Mellon has flatly stated that the bonus can not be paid if his 
tax-reduction plan-is carried through; and his long controversy 
with the American Legion is known to all readers of the news- 
papers. It is, therefore, significant that inthe few votes so 
far received from the West North Central group of ‘States, the 


percentages run 67.5 for the plan as against 32.5 opposed, while 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST POLL ON THE MELLON PLAN FOR TAX-REDUCTION 


Votes Received 


Favor the Oppose the 
Mellon Plan Mellon Plan 
Votes Votes 
NEW EEN STATES “Yes” No 
PSINiaine) eae. crate eee se 566 104 
2 New Hampshire........ 632 86 
EI NOLIN OLUE seas ieee ier rae 301 32 
4 Massachusetts. ......:- 9,333 1,180 
5 Rhode Island. ..).2e. 54 8 
6) Contlecticutn...c)-aumee 1,905 DEH 
MORAL, ViOUNE Scene oeenei ete 12,791 1,647 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
IN Gwe ViOl Kee 24,759 3,338 
22New: Jersey). -ieeke:..*- 5,022 630 
3 Pennsylvania. ERA od: 20,814 3,874 
TOAUA TE VOD Sree Game roerst 50,595 7,842 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES ss 
TE OWiO ae eee cee 8,911 3,577 
2 indiana. eee 139 72 
S -Llinois# ee See 123511 5,941 
4, Michigan sie. dec am lc 82, 30 
IS \NAROONNS NS SS ee oe os 66 26 
TO UA Tin V.ONWES sipeicuntier ee ote cine 21,709 9,646 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
ie Niinnesotamenre) oe 89 30 
DilOwWae kena ween tr: See : 66 30 
Sa NMSSOUtI et oeriuee hate 66 29 
4 North Dakota. Pe Eee if 4 
He South Dakota asa aee 9 6 
OLNebraskartncee «9 eee 28 24 
LL Wansase as oe eee 43 25 
TOTAL, VOTES Ss ff. aciens oe 308 148 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
Thee Rum ATE Lea He Ae NOS BA, ha 33 8 
QeTennessee.t «a ces ois Sil 9 
SpAda bara ss. ce eae 22 3 
4 MUSSISSIDDIN eis ues eee ae 8 2 
YN@)A WAG Cy WAC MRD Ste es oes es See 94 pis 


up to and Including January 23, 1924 


Favor the Oppose the 
= Mellon Plan Mellon Plan 
Votes Votes 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES “Yes No 
Ac kan salsce essen tere il 1 
2 Louisiana..... ete eee 10 5 
S70 kia home case ee ere 21 11 
ANT GRAS toe: cq ee ee 53. WB 
TOTAL av OTES®...2 07 ee ae Yd 40 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
1. -Delaware.-. ssa mises 15 a 
2 Maryland. oe 633 148 
3 District of Columbia. . 31 5 
ZL A Tg ah Ub: note imped ice oe 49 13 
5 West Virginia. $/ 2... ..4 43 14 
6 North-Carolina.-...... 18 9 
7 Soweby-Carolinaien: eee ar 12 6 
8° Georgia st te.2 sie 22 2 
Cellorids,.xaacd eae see ora20 3 
i MO“ W By WROMMDisiee ge blanco nt ac 843 ~ 200 
MOUN TALS STATES ' 
1 Montana ssc eee 7 4 
DP dahoce sae eee t 10 2 
oT Wyoming ease. eee eee 5 4 
4 ‘Colorado? =... 2-2 eee 19 12 
5 New Mexico ee. \ 5 2 
G-ATIZONR- Soe 5 is 
4 Ofaht “Pee eax oP... 8 6 
RINGVRUA. ccna se ee eee Zan 3 1 
TOTARIVOTHS. eet. ..cdebes bl 34 
PACIFIC STATES 
L Washington. - 4.6 oe: 58 13 
27 Oregons ©. Pes.) on eee 24 6 
3) Californisresé... o.: Je hate. 92 24 
SRORATAVO RSs ae. otk 174 43 
STA THS! UNENOWIN] fe cake 668 185 
GRAND TOTAL VOTES...... 87,338 19,807 


GRAND TOTAL TO JANUARY 23, 1924, INCLUSIVE, 107,145 


{n the New England States the percentages are 88.6 in favor, 
and only 11.4 opposed. 

The bonus advocates are, of course, especially strong in the 
Midwest and Far West, and their influence will undoubtedly be 
felt as these sections of the country are heard from. Their 
attitude is already reflected in commentaries accompanying 
ballots, or written on the ballots themselves. Thus no less than 
103 voters against the Mellon Plan, in the first 50,000 ballots 
counted, took occasion to note that they opposed the plan be- 
cause it did not provide for the bonus. 

Illustrative of another angle of the same state of opinion, 
33 ballots, marked in the ‘“‘Yes” column, bore such notes as 
“With Bonus,’ or ‘“‘And the Soldier Bonus,’ or ‘‘And pay 
the bonus—it can be done.” The American Legion, it ap- 
pears, has issued a call ‘‘to all Legion officers, and all Legion- 
aires,’’ in which it charges that ‘‘a clever and colossal campaign 
has been carried on by wealthy and selfish interests seeking to 
discredit the adjusted compensation bill.” 
sponsoring a circular letter in which, it is asserted, the Treasury 
Department’s own figures show that a bonus may be paid, and 
still leave sufficient surplus to permit a substantial reduction in 
taxes. This argument is summed up in a “‘sticker,” which has 
been pasted on the card-ballots of some of those who voted for 
the Mellon Plan, but disagree with its originator’s statement 
that its operation will make a bonus impossible. 

A noticeable detail of the voting is the fact, that of the hundred 
or so commentators who oppose the Mellon Plan because it does 
not provide a bonus, only four of them sign themselves as ex- 
soldiers. ‘‘No bonus, no fight—a vet,’’ is the note on one ecard. 
“An ex-officer in the World War,” signs another man, under his 
“No” vote. ‘‘When the mellon is cut, who gets the seeds?” 


~ 


The Legion is also - 


« 


asks a third voter who signs himself ‘‘Ex-service man.’’ The 
fourth man uses the ecard to vote in favor of a bonus, by seratch- 
ing out the words ‘‘Mellon Plan” and writing the word ‘‘Bonus”’ 
in its place. He signs his ballot: ‘‘From one who layed in the 
mud of France.” 

On the other hand, 23 nien who voted in favor of the Mellon 
plan took the trouble to note on their cards that they were 
ex-service men. ‘‘As an ex-service man, I regard the bonus as a 
‘hold-up’ of the people by the politicians, who hope to buy a few 
votes for themselves,” writes a ‘‘vet,” who also takes the trouble 
to sign his name and address. ‘‘I am an ex-service man, but 
believe that it’s too late for a general bonus for ex-service men. 
Let’s not forget our disabled men—take better care of them,” 
advises another voter. ‘‘Ex-service man—against the bonus”’; 
“‘Service in the World War’’; ‘‘As an ex-service man, I believe 
lower taxes would be a greater help to veterans than a bonus, ’’— 
so run other commentaries. 

One bonus advocate goes so far as to suspect, in Tua DicEst’s 
attempt to get a vote on the Mellon Plan, “‘a gigantic plot” to 
prejudice voters against adjusted compensation. Another critic 
objects that the words, ‘‘Secretary Mellon says his plan ean not 
be carried out if the bonus to ex-service men is paid,” should not 
have appeared on the ballot. 'The words were included, it might 
be mentioned, so that the voter would not be under any mis- 
apprehension as to what the plan signifies. Asa further precau- 
tion against misunderstanding, it was mentioned in the letter 
accompanying the ballot that: 


“The Mellon Plan is not without strong opposition. Ani impor- 
tant fault with the plan, according to such leaders as William G. 
MeAdoo, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, and Com. John R. Quinn 
of the American Legion, is that it excludes the soldiers’ bonus, 
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Copyrighted by the Press Publishing Company 
THEY DON’T MIX 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


AF ABOUT TAX 
- BABURDENS FOR 
E.1 DON'T OWN, 


THE “PROPAGANDIST” 
—Harding in the Brookiyn Eagle. 


THE MAN WHO THINKS THE OTHER FELLOWS PAY THE HIGH TAXES ) 
: 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


THE TAX-REDUCTION DRAMA IN THREE SCENES 


which they strongly believe should be paid, and which they 
claim can be paid without preventing some tax-reduction.”’ 

Thus the voter has all aspects of the matter before him, with no 
attempt to advise or influence him one way or the other, and can 
vote intelligently with full information on both sides of the 
question. 

One lively source of opposition to Mr. Mellon’s scheme, as 
suggested both by the tabulation of the first vote, as shown 
herewith, and by the occasional commentaries that accompany 
the ballots, comes from voters who believe that a compromise 
plan would benefit a greater number of people. These objec- 
tions, it seems to be indicated, are chiefly from Democratic 
sources, or from people who feel that, in the words of one of the 
objectors, ‘‘This Mellon Plan must be modified to favor the 
poorer classes.”” Another comment runs: ‘‘I am not a Democrat, 
but think their plan about right.” A number of others who vote 
‘‘No,” have taken -the trouble to explain that the Democratie 
plan or some compromise plan is preferred. ‘‘The Mellon Plan 
is for the big tax-dodger,”’ is the belief of several voters, and one 


man remarks that ‘‘if amended by the. Democrats, it syOs Ker 
““T favor the Garner substitute plan as outlined in Tue LITERARY 
Diaest,” writes a Brooklyn man, and several other Brooklyn 
residents express themselves in favor of the exemption of all 
‘family’? incomes under $5,000. 

The old idea that a tax on light wines and beers might be used 
to pay the bonus, crops up with comparative frequency among 
the comments on the poll. ‘Why not remit the taxes of all ex- 
service men?” suggests another commentator, who is anxious 
that some reward for veterans should come out of the shuffle. 
“The movies” are given a side-swipe in the suggestion, made 
by three voters, that the tax on movie-tickets should be in- . 
creased. One commentator believes that taxes are all right 
as they are; another advises, ‘Abolish all taxes,” and a third 
complains that the Mellon Plan ‘‘seems too radical a reduction.” 

Most of these comments and objections, however, are merely 
straws which serve to indicate, in a small way, how the straw- 
votes are going. The total vote shows approximately 99.44 per 
cent. pure ‘‘ Yeses”’ and “Noes.” 
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LENIN 


IKOLAI LENIN’S “Great Experiment” in government, 
still unfinished, has cost the lives of uncounted Russian 
men and women, and has east a terror of ‘“‘the Red 

blight’ over millions of other lives outside of Russia. Yet when 
death came to this man who has been described as “‘one of the 
great wreckers of history,” ‘“‘the greatest rebel against society 
of this or perhaps any other generation,’’ “the Judas of the real 
Russian revolution,” and 
‘another Scourge of 
God,” it was startling to 
note the number of 
voices raised in sincere 
tribute to-his greatness. 
When the news of -his 
death was announced to 
the All-Soviet Congress, 
a Moscow correspondent 
tells us, ‘‘almost every 
one in the great theater 
in which the Congress 
meets burst into tears,” 
and it was proposed to 
make January 2b, the 
day he died, a day of 
mourning in the Russian 
calendar. Altho he had 
turned their world topsy- 
turvy for them, we are 
told, crowds of people 
stood with bared heads 
in the icy air along the 
twenty miles of railroad 
between the little town 
of Gorky and Moscow 
while his funeral train 
went by. 

Here in the United 
States the press records , 
many strikingly contra- 
dictory estimates of the 
man who was the organ- 
izer and leader of the 
movement which became known as Bolshevism, and which he 
characterized as “‘the Great Experiment: the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.’ Listening first to those voices which find much 
to praise in him, we find Gov. James P. Goodrich of Indiana, 
who was sent to Russia by our Government shortly after the close 
of the World War, describing him as ‘‘one of the greatest char- 
acters of the century.” ‘‘I think Lenin’s influence in Russia 
since the Revolution was extremely good,” says Norman Hap- 
good, editor of Hearst's International M agazine; and the Rey. 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, of the Community Church, New York, 
calls him ‘‘the greatest man produced by the war.”’ ‘‘ History,” 
agrees Arthur Brisbane in the New York American, ‘will eall 
him a man remarkable and great—great in power, in persistency, 
great in extraordinary success.”” Mr. Brisbane goes on to say: 


““Never has that suecess been paralleled in all the world’s 
history. 
‘ “What man except Lenin can you mention, a theorist and 
dreamer for years, that ever lived to put his theories into prac- 
tise, with them governing a great nation? 
“Plato dreamed and wrote of his model republic. The world 
reads ‘The Republic’ still. It never existed; never could exist. 
“The world reads More’s ‘Utopia.’ It’s only a name in a 
book, a name well concocted of two Greek words, meaning ‘not’ 
and ‘place’ or no place. 
“Rousseau, Hobbes, Charles Fourier, great intellectual genius, 


Courtesy of the New York ‘‘Times'’ 


GONE TO HIS REWARD 


dozens of the great and small have imagined their ‘perfect 


government.’ 
“Among them all, Lenin, now dead and gone to his place 
in history, is the only one that lived to try his dream in 


practise. 
“TLenin’s power was in his absolute oneta sincerity, devo- 


tion to his own convictions. 
“One hundred and twenty millions of Russians mourn his 
death. They trasted him, and they COULD trust him.” 


“Lenin was 
ally a man of great abil- 
ity, of simple habits and 
tastes, as incorruptible 
as Robespierre, and with 
a sincere desire to im- 
prove the material con- 
ditions of the Russian 
people,” avers the Brook- 
lyn Citizen. But it adds: 
“He was, however, a 
dreamer and a visionary, 
and such men are @ 
danger for every coun- 
try where they attain 
power.” “In the most 
civilized nations, as in 
the most primitive, they 
still look to Russia, 
Lenin’s Russia, as the 
source whence leading 
shall come for the new 
social heavens and 
a newly regenerated 
earth,’ says the New 
York World, in which we 
read further: 


person- 


“To have been the 
recognized chief in a 
movement that has so 
deeply stirred masses of 
men in widely distant 
lands entitles Lenin: to 
a place, now, among the 
few leaders of the first 
rank in his own time. How it will fare with his ideas and ideals 
in future only those will foretell who are rash in prophecy. 
Historians yet unborn may better write his epitaph.” 


As the Newark News sees it, Lenin’s death coincides almost 
exactly with the failure of his dream—‘‘with the definite end 


of the régime he founded and the ideas he stood for.’ This 
paper goes on to say of him: 
‘“He was the life and soul of the Bolshevik upheaval. He was 


the symbol of the revolution and the interpreter of its spirit. 
Of the great masses of the Russian people, some looked on him 
as the inspired leader, while others, ignorant and stupefied by the 
events of 1917, were taught to think of him as a saint and to 
follow him unquestioningly. 

“Tt is doubtful, however, if Lenin ever had the moral influence 
in Russia itself that the legend of him had among the Red indus- 
trial masses of Western Europe. It was among them that his 
real hope lay. He was merely using Russia as headquarters, but 
the following he was playing for was sweating in the factories 
of Europe. 

““How near did he come to the world revolution that was the 
goal of his dreams? No one will ever know. But those who had 
their fingers on the pulse of Western Europe, England, France, 
Italy, Germany, during the years 1920 and 1921 often trembled 
at the apparently narrow margin that separated them from. the 
last fatal rise in temperature that would have marked the upset 
of the old order. 

“As Wilsonism sank under the heel of post-war reaction, Lenin 
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stood boldty out to bid for leadership of the new era of liberty and 
progress that was to be mankind’s reward for the war torture 
they had passed through. ; 

“It was the farmer who steered the great Bolshevik leader onto 
the rocks. Agriculture and Communism ‘will not mate. They 
are age-old enémies. 

“ Lenin dies as the farmer of Russia gets firmly on his feet 
again. Last year, for the first time since the revolution, Russia 
officially and bountifully exported her old crop of grain. 

“His death marks the énd of the greatest, tho not the first, 
experiment at Socialism; the failure of the greatest, tho not the 
first, attempt at Communism.” 


Turning to the less sympathetie estimates, we find the New 
York Herald characterizing him as “at once the most sinister 
and mysterious figure born of the war.” He was “undoubtedly 
an evil man”’ avers the Washington Star; and the Detroit Free 
Press describes his rule as ‘‘more ruthless, conscienceless, and 
immeasurably more sanguinary and destructive than ever had 
been that of the Romanoffs.” His life, thinks the New York 
Sun, “is a monument to the evil that misdirected abilities and 
sincerity can accomplish.” ‘He destroyed the church and the 
empire, the only two organizations Russia had, and he put noth- 
{ng in their place except a theory,’’ says Professor Michael in 
the New York World. ‘‘The result,” he adds, ‘‘is chaos, social, 
spiritual and economic chaos.’”’ And in the New York Tribune 
we read: 


“Nikolai Lenin will be remembered as the man who had the 
first opportunity to apply Marxism on a grand scale, and who 
demonstrated conclusively the utter futility of the experiment. 
Soviet Russia-under his régime was the last word in national 
communism. It was also the last word in economic disintegra- 
tion and political despotism. 

“Lenin was inevitably attracted to what was worst in Marxism. 
His older brother had been executed under the empire for partici- 
pation in a revolutionary plot. He resolved to take revenge on 
the old order. Marxism was his weapon. He exploited its doc- 
trine of hatred and unappeasable class warfare. He was more 
interested in destroying the monarchy, the Church, the -bour- 
geoisie and the institution of private property than he was 
concerned with the social and political system which should 
supplant them. ; ee ; 

‘“Marxism implies a social system in which the proletariat, 
when it comes to power, is to seek its own good after its own 
fashion. Socialism in its more idealistic aspect insists on self- 
determination within the proletariat-state and lays stress on 
brotherhood, self-sacrifice and a measure of what are commonly 
known as neighborliness and patriotism. But these things made 
no appeal to Lenin. His program was one of revenge and 
destruction.” 


But it is in the New York Evening Post that we find the most 
scathing arraignment of the man who, it believes, achieved ‘‘the 
very eminence of infamy”: 


‘“‘Byery sorrow that has fallen on the world since its beginning 
fell upon Russia with his coming. His outriders were the Four 
Horsemen. He found Russia a nation and left it a fallow field, 
furrowed with graves and flecked with blood. 

“Lenin had strength. 
Russia. He was clear-eyed. How, then, could his dying vision 
fail to glimpse the dark path down which he had driven Russia? 

“Tf the fantoms of Russia’s dead might but gather to receive 
the ghost of Lenin! 

“Fe should stand in the center of an amphitheater as vast as 
Russia. On one side should be massed the wraiths of the Red 
Wrath’s victims: peasants, savants, ‘aristocrats, judges, priests, 
soldiers, and workers, they with their women, children, aged, and 
crippled. They should come up from their shallow, pitiful graves 
and rise from the river ooze, from wells, pools, pits, and the quick- 
lime vaults of the Chekha. 

“On the other side should. gather the dead of famine and 
pestilence—the simple villagers and peasants, the timid, mystical 
Slav souls who perished because of the hunger and plagues that 
followed Lenin and his savage dreamers. For these aiso are his 

ims. 
vet a silence, then, as deep as eternity, the dead eyes of these 
slain millions should look down upen Lenin. In the damp, cold 
breath blowing from a land of graves, in the phosphorescent glow 
of decay flickering over the massed hosts of the dead, Lenin 
should stand im the day of his judgment. ; 


when the war broke out. 


That very ‘strength was a curse to 


“The ex-Kaiser has his apologists, defenders, and wreath- 
bearers. Lenin will have his. Legends and little tales will be 
told of his human goodness, but the good that was in him will be 
interred. with his bones. The marks he leaves on the world are 
terrible scars. The evil he has done will live after him. 

“Nikolai Lenin will be remembered as Attila, Alaric, and 
Tamerlane are remembered,”’ 


Thus departs ‘‘one of the few great personalities thrown up by 
the war,’”’ remarks the Brooklyn Eagle—‘‘the ezar of the Russian 
Revolution, last of the war Premiers, leader of the Soviet 
Republic since its establishment in 1917.’’ His great opportu- 
nity, this paper adds, came when the German Government sent 
him to Russia in 1917. He threw out Kerensky, established 
Communism, signed the peace of Brest-Litovsk, promoted Bol- 
shevism in Germany and Hungary, and organized his forces for 
world revolution.” Lenin’s career, “perhaps created more 
interest throughout the world than that of any political leader 
since Napoleon,” observes the New York World, in a sketch 
whieh we here reprint in abbreviated form: 


“Lenin, whose real name was Vladimir Ilyitsch Ulianoff, was 
born in Simbirsk, Russia, April 24, 1870. In school he stood at 
the head of his class each year, and was graduated at seventeen, 
highly commended. Before young Lenin .eft school, an older 
brother was executed on a charge of plotting against. the Czar. 
Later a massacre of miners by Czarist officers added bitterness to 
the desire to avenge his brother. He wrote radical articles under 
the name Nikolai Lenin, which he afterward adopted for his 
own. 

» “By the time he was graduated from the University of Petro- 
grad, he was closely associated with the. revolutionaries of the 
capital. At the age of twenty-five he was exiled, to Siberia’ 
for helping organize the ‘Union for the Emancipation of the 
Working Classes.’ He was later freed and went to live in Mu- 
nich, London, and then Geneva. He was in Petrograd at the time 
of the 1905 revolution, making his escape to Finland. In 1906, 
he went to Paris, then to Galicia, where he assumed control of 
Bolshevik activities. He was in Cracow, in Austrian Galicia, 

The Austrians expelled him, and he 
went to Switzerland, and continued his propaganda for inter- 
national Socialist action, tho he broke with the Moderate Social- 
ists, calling them ‘traitors to the proletariat.’ 

‘With the overthrow of the Czar, early in 1917, Lenin returned 
to Russia. He had clear passage across Germany, a circumstance 
construed as evidence that he was an agent of Germany, provided 
with German funds to work for the disruption of the Russian 
Army and to separate Russia from the Allies. : 

‘At the All-Soviet Congress he declaimed against. the Keren- 
sky Government, and in July, 1917, made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to overthrow that régime. He escaped from Petrograd, 
suffered great hardships, reached Finland, and in November 
came back to Petrograd by the help of Trotzky. Kerensky’s 
Provisional Government fell, and the Soviets took charge. 
Lenin’s chief concern was peace, and he put through the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty. 

“Lenin was made Premier of ‘the Soviet Republic.’ He was 
forty-seven years old—a short, rather stout little man, whose 
only striking characteristic was his keen blue eyes. 

“The fact that the government of a country as vast as Russia 
was in the hands of men who not only put their Socialist doctrines 
into effect in their own country, but who sought to incite the 
peoples of the earth to join with them, aroused the most violent 
opposition in other nations, which watched with the deepest 
anxiety the progress of events under Lenin. 

“Commercial intercourse with foreign nations was impossible, 
while the world refused to recognize a Government based on 
such principles, and the economical condition of Russia grew 
worse from year to year. 

‘Maced with economic demoralization, and struggling vainly 
to prevail upon the other nations of the world to supply the 
commercial help so sorely needed, while at the same time 
refusing to admit the impracticability of a Communist State; see- 
ing millions of his people starving from disaster to the crops, and 
millions more starving from stagnation of business, Lenin, in 
May, 1922, broke beneath the strain. 

“THe suffered from insomnia and gastric disorders. Disdainful 
of his physicians, he kept at work. By September he was forced 
to go to the country for rest. Thereafter he was counsellor in 
affairs rather than director. : ; 

“We was married, but had no children.” 
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HORNY HANDS ON BRITAIN’S HELM 


HE MOST UNPOPULAR MAN in Great Britain in the 
days when there was talk of hanging the Kaiser and mak- 
ing Germany pay for the war, was one J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, we are reminded by Clair Price in a New York 
Times article, while the most popular was Horatio Bottomley. 
But. the Kaiser is still alive and the war is still unpaid for. 
Moreover, Horatio Bottomley is in prison and Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is the first Labor 
Prime Minister in the 
oldest Parliament in the 
world. ‘‘Such are the 
turns of politics,’ ob- 
serves the Omaha. Bee. 

“But MacDonald will 
not have a gay time of 
it,” predicts A. G. Gar- 
diner, a Liberal, in- a 
London dispatch to the 
New York World. As 
this authority sees it, 
‘‘the employers of Great 
Britain, under a Labor 
Government, may force 
strikes to make difficul- 
ties for the Government, 
while the workers may 
strike freely in the hope 
' of getting an advantage 
from a government sym- 
pathetic toward Labor.” 
In fact, two days after 
this prediction was made 
Great Britain was face 
to face with a strike of 
two-thirds of its railway 
firemen and engineers, 
who rebelled against a 
reduction in wages on 
the ground that the 
purchasing power of the 
pound sterling is only a 
little more than 50 per 
cent. of whatit was before 
the war. The coal-miners 
take the same view, we 
are told; in fact, to quote 
one London correspon- 
dent, ‘“‘the sky has suddenly become clouded with several 
important wage disputes.’”’ ‘‘There are two wings to the 
Labor movement,” points out the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘and indus- 
trial unrest is likely to be stimulated rather than lessened by 
political success.”’ 

The British Parliament hitherto has worked upon the theory 
that one party would have a majority of the members, but, notes 
the Duluth News-Tribune, ‘in the present Parliament no one 
party has a majority. The Conservatives are the largest party, 
but they have less than 50 per cent. of the members. The Labor 
party is second, and the Liberals third, and the three parties are 
so nearly equal in strength that any two of them can constitute 
a majority.” Therefore, thinks the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


his office, “but we shall do our best.’’ 


“With the Conservatives dropping out of the picture, tempo- 
rarily at least, British government, it appears, will settle down to 
a game of strategy between the MacDonald Laborites and the 
Asquith Liberals. MacDonald knows his Government can stand 
only as long as Asquith and other Liberal leaders are willing.” 


The main points in the “orderly revolution” that has brought 
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“THIS IS A TERRIBLE RESPONSIBILITY” 


Said Great Britain’s new Prime Minister, J. Ramsay MacDonald, upon assuming 


The one-time “most unpopular man in 
England” is here shown with his family. 
the new mistress of 10 Downing Street, stands in the center. 
from the scene, admitting the failure of Bolshevism, England’s 
Prime Minister, with strong Bolshevistic sympathies, steps into office. 
a monarchy, with a IJKing and nobility, administered by a Labor Government. 


these changes in conservative England are thus set forth by the 
Philadelphia North American: 


‘Withdrawal of Conservative support forced the resignation 
of the Lloyd George coalition ministry late in 1922, and'at the 
ensuing election the Conservative party justified its strategy by 
winning a decisive victory. It captured 346 seats in the House of 
Commons, giving it a clear majority of nearly 80. Labor was 
second, with 142, while the Asquith and Lloyd George factions of 
the Liberal party had 117. Ill-health deprived Premier Bonar 
Law of full opportunity 
to apply his policy of 
‘tranquillity’ to the na- 
tion’s troubles, and in 
May he was succeeded 
by Stanley Baldwin. 
Tho widely known as a 
sound business man, this 
leader quite failed to 
satisfy the nation with 
his dorzestie policies or 
to restore its waning 
prestige in foreign af- 
fairs, and finally wrecked 
his administration by an 
act of astonishing politi- 
eal ineptitude. Har- 
assed by demands that 
he solve the problem of 
unemployment, he sud- 
denly declared that the 
key was protection of 
home industries, and ap- 
pealed to the country on 
that issue. 

“The venture was 
hopeless from the start. 
Not only was free trade 
a deep-rooted. British 
tradition, but both the 
other parties were solidly 
against a protective 
tariff system. The chal- 
lenge to one of their most 
sacred principles led toa 
reunion of the long- 
sundered Liberal fac- 
tions; the seven-year 
estrangement of Asquith 
and Lloyd George was 
ended, and the party 
made an aggressive cam- 
paign, increasing its rep 

a aN aie resentation by nearly 
oe ere 40 seats. But Labor 
Thus we have gained 50, thus holding 
: its place as the official 
Opposition. The Con- 
servative majority of 80 
was more than wiped out, and a change of government be- 
came imperative.”’ 


His twenty-year-old| daughter, Ishbel, 


Prime Minister Baldwin was thereupon turned out of office 
through a vote of ‘‘no confidence” in his Ministry. His successor 
in office, Ramsay MacDonald, ‘‘ was born in circumstances almost 
as lowly as those which surrounded our own Lincoln,” observes 
the Omaha Bee. He is, moreover, the first man in England’s 
political history to assume the Premiership without first having 
held a ministerial position, according to the London correspon-~ 
dent of the Boston Transcript. Of his training and qualifications 
The Bee says: 

“Ramsay MacDonald is said to have a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the exact conditions of the British Empire than any man 
in England. He has traveled in all parts of the far-flung domain, 
met all sorts of people, studied their life and aspirations at first 
hand. Long service in public life, intimate contact with the 
problems of the English people, and a thorough understanding of 


the theory as well as the practise of government, qualify Mac- 
Donald for power.”’ 


The various domestic difficulties that lie ahead of the new 
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Prime Minister, as seen by American editors, are unemployment, 
due to stagnation in British industry; unrest in the building 
trades and among textile workers; and restlessness among dock- 
workers and miners. “‘Mr. MacDonald is entering upon a diffi- 
cult and dangerous task,”’ avers the Spokane Spokesman Review; 
“it is doubtful whether he can hold in safe restraint a radical 
Labor wing that is flushed with victory.” 

“That Ramsay MacDonald’s task is a tremendous one no one 
ean deny,’ maintains the Boston Post. ‘‘First, he must put 
forward measures for which his party stands sponsor, yet he 
must keep the support of the Asquith following or be sent out of 
office at any moment.’ This fact is expected to bar any very 
radical socialistic or laborite legislation, such as a capital levy. 
Two proposals sponsored by Labor during the election campaign 
were nationalization of the .railroads and what amounted to 
virtual confiscation of large fortunes in order to wipe out the 
public debt of England. We are told in a London dispatch to 
the New York Times that ‘‘political students predict that 
Prime Minister MacDonald will soon get into hot water with 
the left wing of his party through the inability of the Govern- 
ment to carry out these two planks.” 

The above are mainly domestic problems. 
3altimore Evening Sun: 


But, suggests the 


‘Of particular interest to the world is Labor’s foreign policy. 
As to the attitude toward the United States, there is no reason 
for alarm. The friendly relations already existing are upon so 
solid a foundation that they can scarcely be altered by a change of 
ministry. 

“On the Continent Mr. MacDonald’s chief concern is his 
relations with France and Belgium, where the latest action of 
these countries amounts almost to a boycott in the area occupied 
by the British around Cologne. He has the difficult task of 
carrying out a policy so antagonistic to the French that it is 
likely to bring upon him the ill-will of the whole pro-French 
party.” 


“The public,” observes the New York Times, ‘‘has not been 
convinced that only by a coalition of Conservatives and Liberals 
can England be saved. On the contrary, there is a rather well- 


NIGHTMARE !! 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


YOU AREN'T GOING 
TO TAKE IT ALL, 
APART ARE YOU. 


BRITISH 
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settled feeling that the Labor party can run the Government ac- 
ceptably.” This opinion is shared by the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Mobile Register and other widely scattered papers. On certain 
policies, such as unemployment relief, housing, and pensions, 
Liberals and Laborites think very much alike, we are reminded 
by the Brooklyn Eagle. But with the new Labor Government 
subject to eviction at any time, cables Harold E. Scarborough 
from London ts the New York Tribune, ‘‘what Labor will do 
may be quite different from what Labor would like to do.” 

The program contemplated by British Labor, according to 
Cyril Arthur Player in a Detroit News article, is. as follows: 
Housebuilding and other construction work to relieve unem- 
ployment; unconditional recognition of the Russian Soviet as 
a prelude to trade revival; the rescue and rehabilitation of 
Germany. 


Harold J. Laski, writing in The Nation (New York), also says 
of the new régime: 


“Tn foreign affairs it can take definite steps toward the appease- 
ment of Europe. Its first act will be the juridical recognition of 
Russia; and that will close an indefensible epoch in British foreign 
policy. It will work with all its strength for the revision of the 
peace of Versailles, for the immediate admission of Germany to 
the League of Nations, for the ending of the Ruhr adventure, 
and the fixing of reparations at a reasonable figure. 

“There can not be a spectacular domestic policy, but we may 
hope for the setting up of a full and scientific inquiry into the 
problem of the national debt; for the extension of unemployment 
insurance; for a better organized administration of old-age and 
war pensions, together, one hopes, with a system of widows’ pen- 
sions; and for increased grants to the universities.” 


Certainly, believes the Philadelphia North American: 


“The working out of the experiment of a Socialist Government 
in Great Britain will be .atched with interest throughout the 
world. 

‘for all its seeming decisiveness, the establishment of a Labor 
Government is only a preliminary skirmish. The real battle will 
be joined when the House unseats Mr. MacDonald and his col- 
leagues, and they appeal to the country for a mandate to carry 
on what they have begun.” 
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TO SAVE THE FALLING FRANC 


HAT DAREDEVIL GERBAULT, who crossed the 
Atlantic alone in a 30-foot boat last year, wins a prize 
of 10,000 frances for his feat, and a perspicacious editor 

remarks that this would have meant $1,930 in the athlete’s 
pocket a few years ago, whereas now it would be only about 
$450. This shows what has happened to the franc in terms of our 
money, and the sudden drop in the middle of last month even 
brought out wonderings whether the frane was not about to go 
the way of the ruble and the mark. Frenchmen, according to 
the correspondents, have been realizing that financially they are 
fighting another Marne, or another Verdun. Editors in Paris 


“MOVE OVER |\/ 
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are paraphrasing the famous ‘‘They shall not pass,’ to ‘‘The 
frane shall not fall.” But it seems to one of our newspaper 
writers that perhaps this alarming situation was the very best 
thing that could have happened to France, for ‘“‘had it not been 
for the steady slump of the frane from nearly 7-14 cents at the 
beginning of 1923 to only a little better than 4-14 cents recently, 
she would have continued to pour out money into her imperialis- 
tie enterprises, the Ruhr occupation, disabiity and other war 
charges, until she would have been strangled by the constricting 
pressure of interest charges on her debt.” A ‘‘return to financial 
sanity,’ is what this writer in the Brooklyn Hagle calls the finan- 
cial reform program determined on by Premier Poincaré. And 
irrespective of their attitude toward French policies during the 
past year, our newspapers generally commend the steps recently 
taken to salvage French credit. We are told that it shows the 
essential honesty and common sense of the French people, that 
it contrasts them favorably with the Germans, tho there are 
editorial doubts whether the reforms are drastic enough. As 
summed up very briefly by a financial writer, Premier Poin- 
caré proposes to increase the French Government’s revenue 
by about 8,000,000,000 franes during the current year by means 
of— 


“1, Expenditure for reconstruction of only such sums as can 
be raised by taxation. 2. Increase of all existing taxes by 20 per 
cent. 3. Sale of the match monopoly. 4. Abandonment of 
plans for increased pensions and workmen’s insurance.” 


_ This, we read in a Paris dispatch to the New York Tribune, is 
not a mere revision of taxes, but a change in the very principle 
upon which French financial policy has been based since the war. 
France, it will be remembered, has had two budgets—an ordinary 
budget for running expenses and interest charges met by taxa- 
tion, and a ‘‘recoverable budget”’ in which sums raised to pay 
pensions and reconstruction expenses were balanced against 
reparations to be received from Germany. Now, we are told, 
‘“‘the country not only assumes all expenditures of her ordinary 
budget but has finally resolved to shoulder the burden which 
previously it was expected Germany would shoulder—the recon- 
struction of war-ruined provinces. ~The policy of inflation came 
to an abrupt end, and what France thought Germany would 
pay, the French people now must.” 

That the underlying reason for the weakness of the frane has 
been the piling up of bond issues to be met by reparations pay- 
ments from’Germany is a conclusion very generally reached by 
press writers on both sides of the Atlantic. As one financial 
paper, the Boston News Bureau, puts it, ‘‘the French franc is the 
victim of unceasing borrowings on the part of France for recon- 
struction rather than of inflation.” : 

The fall of the franc is, however, directly ascribed by the St. 
Paul Dispatch to Poinearé’s foreign policy. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch argues that ‘‘the debasement of French currency is due 
directly to the destructive policy of France toward Germany.” 
Several of our dailies agree that the Ruhr has been a political 
success but an economic failure, and the Hearst papers assert that 
the French people are simply paying for ‘‘militarism.”’ 

But in Paris a number of newspapers and financial authorities 
put the blame for the January slump in franes on the heads of 
international bankers and German interests influencing the ex- 
change market by ‘‘short”’ selling of franes and by the cireula- 
tion of pessimistic rumors. The French Government is making 
efforts to control this situation by stricter regulation of specula- 
tion. Hilaire Belloc in his Paris dispatches to the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening Post asserts that there was 
a concerted attempt on the part of international financial in- 
terests to create a panic among the French population, which 
would make them lose confidence in their own currency. André 
Tardieu asserts that ‘‘it is plain that France is the object of a 
concerted movement to bring pressure on her by depreciating 
her curreney.’’ Writers in the financial columns of our papers, 
however, are inclined to think that the fall of the france was the 
result of natural liquidation, much of it by Frenchmen, and that 
it was due very largely to sympathy with the drop in sterling 
caused by the advent of a labor government in Great Britain.- 

While the difficult financial position of the French Government 
is freely admitted. our editors and financial authorities are also 
imprest by the economic strength of the France of to-day. They 
note that altho the French national debt has grown to something 
like four hundred billion franes the French people are enjoying 
extraordinary industrial, commercial, and agricultural prosperity. 
They find a striking contrast between the economic and the fiscal 
position. As noted in an Associated Press dispatch from Paris, 
“private firms and industries in all branches of trade and 
commerce generally have been thriving, paying large dividends 
or showing handsome profits.” 

The extent to which the franc has declined, as compared with 
some of the other foreign currencies. is shown in the following 
table prepared by the Brooklyn Eagle: 

Per Cent. 


Jan 14, High Low Since Jan 14, 24 - 

Parity Currency 1924 1923 Aug 1914 Deprec’t’n 
$4.8654 Sterling.............. .  $4,2214 $4.72 $3 18 13.2 
19.3¢ Franc (France)..... :.. 4.26146 7 42c 4 26%e 779 
193¢° P™bitar(hialye. ..caeeees 4 40e 5 21e 3.30¢ 772 
23.8¢ Mark (Germany)... ..  28¢ per 0134¢ 10c per 1c0— 

é trillion trillion 
20 8c Crown (Austria) ....... 0014 001414 00075 99 9+- 
26.8¢ Crown (Denmark). ..... 17 27¢ 20 64¢ 11 85¢ 355 
19.3¢ Peseta (Spain). ....... 12.77 15 78¢ 12 76c 34 
19 8¢ Frane (Switzerland)..... 17 28¢ 18 98¢ 15 05¢ 10.5 
23.8¢ Mark (Poland),.......- 000014c - 0050c 000012¢ 99.9-+- 
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MIXING INTO THE MEXICAN MUDDLE 


TEP BY STEP THE UNITED STATES is moving 
toward military intervention in Mexico, is tho startling 
conclusion of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. Since ‘the 

Mexican revolt began early in December these steps, Wash- 
{ngton correspondents remind us, have been: The sale of rifles, 
ammunition, and airplanes to the Obregon Government; the 
proclamation of an embargo against the shipment of similar 
materials of war to the revolutionists under De la Huerta; the 
protest by our State Department against the blockade of Tampico 
by revolutionary gunboats; permission to move Mexican Goy- 
ernment troops through American territory; the dispatch of three 
American cruisers and six destroyers to Vera Cruz; and a sharp 
warning from Secretary of State Hughes against the placing of 
mines in any harbor controlled by the rebel faction. Said Mr. 
Hughes in an announcement of his virtual ultimatum to De la 
Huerta: ‘‘If the mines and other such obstructions to navigation 
are not immediately removed from the ports in reference, this 
Government will be constrained to adopt appropriate measures 
to protect its commerce and its nationals from the grave and 
imminent danger involved.”’ 

The State Department, says a Universal Service dispatch from 
Washington, “maintains that the dispatch of ships to Vera 
Cruz must not be interpreted as intervention in any sense of the 
word, for there is no intention to use force or to intervene in 
Mexico’s internal affairs.” As. seen by the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, ‘‘this is only a logical step in a clearly defined policy.” 
The Cleveland paper goes on to explain that— 


‘“It is the desire of Washington to see peace restored as quickly 
as possible in Mexico, to see a stable and legal government in 
control, and to be assured of the safety of the lives and property 
of Americans in the neighbor Republic; it believes that the greater 
hope of realizing these things lies with Obregon rather than with 
the malcontents arrayed against him.” ; 


‘‘For the first time since Diaz fell we are lined up with consti- 
tutional authority in Mexieo, and supporting the forces of law 
and order,” notes the Houston Chronicle. ‘‘The various steps 
of this Government, taken together, virtually mean that the 
United States stands committed to extend to President Obregon 
every help that it may reasonably be expected to give,” thinks 
the Boston Transcript. ‘The Coolidge-Hughes policy is not 
only consistent, but righteous,” avers the Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. For, this paper points out: 


“Our Government is not taking sides in a fight between rival 
factions, but acting to uphold a government that has been duly 
recognized as the rightful and official one by most of the other 
nations. Under international law we have a perfect right to 
assist an established government or to withhold our help. In 
this particular case vital American interests are at stake. The 
American people can not view with complacency these continued 
disturbances so near their own territory. Continuance of the 
rebellion might easily menace the lives and property of American 
citizens. 

“ An additional reason for our Government’s stand is the fact 
that success of the rebellion would nullify all that was recently 
accomplished by the negotiations between the United States 
and Mexico. Important treaties were concluded, for the first 
time throwing valuable safeguards about American rights that 
had been long in dispute. These would be brought to nought 
should violence triumph over the orderly processes of govern- 
ment in Mexico. 

“The best way to stop the fighting seems to be to aid the 
established government to put down the rebellion. All President 
Coolidge wishes is to see order restored in Mexico and the func- 
tioning of a government founded not on force and violence, but 
on the will of the majority of the people.” 


As the Minneapolis Journal remarks: 


“The Obregon Government may have its faults. All Mexican 
Governments of the past have been so afflicted. Nevertheless 
there has been more substantial recovery from war and further 
progress in the direction of country-wide peace in the short time 
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Obregon has been in the presidency than there was in a dozen 
years before his ascendency.”’ 


In a Washington dispatch to the New York Herald, Louis 
Seibold reminds us that the tender of assistance to the Obregon 
Government “has met with the fullest approval of every one of 
the wepublics to the south.’ With all these facts in mind, 
therefore; the Washington Post comes to the conclusion that— 


“The United States acted wisely in supporting the Obregon 
Government after having recognized it and negotiated treaties 
with it, one of which has been ratified by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The policy having been determined, it must be executed. 
This Administration can not afford to imitate the Wilson Ad- 


IN THE CACTUS COUNTRY 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


ministration, which occupied Vera Cruz and then was attacked 
by heart failure before making good its purpose.” 


Other editors, however, fear that the passage of Mexican 
Government troops through American territory, for instance, 
will bring retaliatory measures on the part of the rebels. The 
Villa raid on Columbus, New Mexico, in March, 1916, they 
recall, was the outcome of similar action on the part of the 
United States in permitting Carranza troops to move through 
American territory. ‘‘The fact that we have recognized the 
present Government of Mexico does not warrant our open sup- 
port of its military campaigns, nor is there any good reason why 
we should attempt to interfere with the ‘internal affairs of 
Mexico,”’ maintains the Salt Lake T'elegram. As things stand, 
“we are not many steps removed from military intervention,” 
believes the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, which goes on: 


“The peril of the policy initiated with the simple act of selling 
Obregon some surplus war stores, can now be fully appreciated. 
By altogether logical steps, it has brought us face to face with 
direct embroilment in Mexico’s civil war. In selling arms to 
Obregon we did more than transact an innocent and legal bit 
of international business. We took sides in a family quarrel. 
The quarrel proceeds and becomes daily more complicated, 
and the more complicated it becomes the more difficult be- 

~comes our role. The one development that can now spare us 
serious embarrassment is prompt victory for Obregon’s Army.” 


“Tt is quite probable that the existing Mexican Govern- 
ment is the best possible Mexican Government,’ admits the 
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powerful nations of the world 
along about 1776, we would 
to-day be living under an 
imperial government that is 
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PALESTINE “The Government of the 


United States, born of revolu- 
tion, should be the last in the 
world to send guns to put 
down revolutions in other countries.”’ 

In more facetious vein, The Eagle goes on: 

“The people of the smaller American republics take to revolu- 
tion as the sparks fly upward. Theyturn gaily to their machine- 
guns after a hard day at the. shop and office, even as the typical 
American of the United States turns to his talking-machine and 
his jazz record. The northern American loves a talking-machine 
with a passionate:devotion. The southern American loves a 
fighting-machine just so. Both people are highly civilized. The 
one is so highly civilized that he gets a machine to do his talking 
for him, and takes his fill of self-expression vicariously by turning 
the crank or changing the record. The other expresses his in- 
tensified culture by pulling the trigger and listening to the stac- 
cato accents of his favorite weapon. 

‘“‘As we would resent the interference of the League of Nations 
with our talking-machine and radio activities, so our southern 
neighbors will surely resent our intervention in their little game 
of revolution.” 


* But now that we have taken the steps outlined at the beginning 
of this article, the Brooklyn Eagle believes that— ‘ 


“There is only one way out of the present exasperating situa- 
tion, so far as we can see: That is to recognize the grave dangers 
caused by our muddling and either withdraw our support to 
Obregon or increase it to the point where it will be really effec- 
tive. Having taken sides in the conflict, we should make sure 
that the side we are backing wins out.” 


The present immigration law expires by limitation on June 
30. Under the provisions of the new bill, as now drafted, we are 
informed by Mr. Sullivan: 

“The quota will admit in any one year a total of 168,837 from 
all countries. The extent of this reduction will be realized when 
it is compared with the total of 357,803 admitted under the pres- 
ent quota law and the total of more than 1;500,000 who came in 
during the last year of unrestricted immigration. 

‘“‘A further provision of the new bill makes it possible now, for 
the first time, for American consuls hbroad to refuse to permit an 
alien to sail for America if it appears on his papers that he is not 
admissible. Under present and past conditions, all the consul 
could do was to cable the authorities in America to be on the 
watch for the undesirable immigrant.”’ 


The ‘‘first important European protest against the Nordic 
drift of our laws covering the admission of aliens,’’ notes the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, comes from the Italian Ambassador to 
the United States in a note to our State Department. In support 
of his contention that Italy is being discriminated against is 
appended a table showing the relative number of immigrants 
admitted under the present 3 per cent. law and the number that 
would be admitted under the proposed 2 per cent. Altho the 
Johnson measure would practically halve the number of immi- 
grants to be admitted annually, points out the Italian Ambas- 
sador, under the terms of the new measure the percentage of 
immigrants from Italy would be but 19.6 per cent. of that under 
the present 3 per cent. quota. Italian immigration, it is pointed 
out, would be principally restricted by the Johnson bill... For 
this reason, the note goes on: 


“The Italian Government would be obliged to consider any 
legislation formed upon this criterion as an unjustified discrimina- 
tion, enacted to the detriment of a friendly nation. It is sincerely 
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hoped. that. the Government of the United States will use every 
effort in suggesting to Congress a way of not reducing to a de- 
risory figure the immigration of a people that have contributed 
so much to the productivity and prosperity of the United States, 
and that a solution of the problem may be arrived at that will 


not affect so harshly the interests and pride of the Italian 
, Dation.” 


Other nations that are similarly reduced, with their present 
quotas, we are told by the 
spondent, are: 


Tribune’s Washington corre- 


““Czecho-Slovakia, 14,357 
** Austria, 7,342 
“Italy, 42,057 


Lithuania, 2,629 
Poland, 30,977 
Roumania, 7,419 
“Greece, 3,063 Jugo-Slavia, 6,426 
“Hungary, 5,747 Russia, 24,405 
“Under the present law there were admitted into the United 
States between July 1 to November 21, 1923, from the above 
countries, 124,130 aliens. Under the proposed measure this 
figure would be approximately halved in a similar period. 
*“From all countries whose total annual quota is 357,803, there 
were admitted into the United States between July 1 and Novem- 
ber 21, 1923, 301,151 aliens. Tho latter figure would drop to 
- perhaps one-third under the proposed bill.’’ 


While experienced correspondents find in Washington a 
sentiment strongly in favor of severe restriction, the Phila- 
delphia Record believes ‘‘there is a manifest injustice in this 
snap-judgment ‘of the desirability or the unfitness of any one 
race as against all others.” The Day, a New York Jewish daily, 
considers such action ‘“‘an unwarranted insult to the .millions 
of Americans who have come to this country since 1890.” 
Certainly “this rough-and-ready method is not ideal,’ agrees 
the Brooklyn Eagle. Moreover, it declares: 


““Cutting our immigration down by one-half seems unnecessary 
in view of the large number of foreign-born who return to their 
countries of origin each year. More laborers left the United 
States last year than came into the country. Congress will do 
well to make a close study of every phase of the problem before 
accepting the radical reduction voted by the Immigration 
Committee.” 


Many of the Jewish and Italian newspapers published in this 
country conclude that the action of the House Immigration 
Committee can mean but one thing: that the type of immigrant 
arriving in the United States after 1890 is inferior to the type 
that came before that date. Yet, maintains the Corriere D’ Amer- 
ica, a New York Italian daily: — 


“From statistics published hy the American Government, we 
have gleaned figures showing the immense value of Italian im- 
migration to America. The number of Italian immigrants ex- 
cluded and deported is the smallest, which goes to show that the 
Italians are the healthiest in body and mind. The Italians con- 
tribute only, a minimum percentage of those affected by 
tuberculosis and insanity. The Italian woman is the only one 
who does not appear among those sentenced for immorality. 
The percentage of criminality among Italians is one of the lowest. 
On the other hand, the Italian immigrants, of all other races, give 
the highest figure for productive labor and the lowest for mendi- 
cancy. Tle Italians are now in the forefront of the movement 
toward agriculture, while this field is being deserted by others.” 


As the Jewish Day sums up the case for the victims of the 
Johnson bill: 


“This action means that those millions who since their arri, al 
in the last thirty-four ‘years have added immensely to American 
prestige, American civilization, American wealth; the millions 
who have given their full proportion to the armies of the Great 

War, who have built up institutions which might be a model to 
the whole country, are an inferior type. It means that America 
wants as little of them as possible. It means that the country is 
divided into two parts—inferior and superior, desirable and un- 
desirable. 

“Whatever may be the surface reasons for the change in the 
date, it must be insisted that the true reason is racial dis- 
erimination.”’ 


The foreign-language newspapers of the United States, we are 


told by the Foreign Language Information Service of New York, 
are no more a unit on the matter of immigration than the English 
language press. Most of them are opposed to further restriction 
of immigration. But we find the Los Angeles California Vecko- 
blad (Swedish) saying: ““Let us hold to the present law limiting 
immigration. But if we are going to change it, let us make it still 
stricter.” ‘‘The law restricting immigration,’ avers the New 
York Uutiset (Finnish), ‘‘is to a certain extent a positive necessity 
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IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES FROM PRIN- 
OIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, FROM 1820 TO 1923 


The character of the immigration before and after 1890 seems to 
be the bases of the new bill. 


for the United States, and this fact is admitted by every one but 
those who advocate cheap labor for the great industries.’’ This is 
also the view of the Lithuanian Draugas, of Chicago, and the 
Czech Hospodar, of Omaha. Finally, declares I] Nuovo Penuto 
(Italian), Chicago: 

“This paper is not in favor of unlimited immigration. On the 
contrary, it has advocated the limitation of immigration and a 
program of appropriate selection. We believe that immigration 


should be controlled by the industrial and agricultural needs of 
the country and that it should be confined to desirable elements. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


« ” 
(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Teapot Doms still brews.—Scripps-Paine Service (San Diego). 


Turse legislative blocs are developing splinters.— Washington 
Post. 


McApoo’s boosters want a slogan. How about ‘‘MeAdoo’ll 


do.”—Omaha World-Herald. 


ENGLAND will soon know whether or not a labor government 
will work.—New York Trobune. 


Tus thing that makes war inevitable is the conviction that 
war is inevitable— Everett H erald. 


Girts would dress sensibly if men were not insensible to 
sensible things.— ees (Wis:) News, 


‘Rach Rae tdice! is most acute in that part of the higher race 
sh t is- nearest to. the-. lower. —San 
Diego Tribune. 


You will notice, however, that these 
_self- made men have wives who were 
also present.—Fresvio Republican. 


Wee fhe. ehurclt row continues, 
doubtless the devil will maintain benev- 
olent neutrality. regs mye et 
Gazette. Z =] 


‘‘HAT onions in the winter,’ says 
a doctor. Then, if you are lost in a 
fog, your friends will soon find you.— 
London Opinion. 


“Waar do aliens think of Congress?” 
asks a horrified patriot. For that 
matter, what do alienists think of it?— 
Pasadena Evening Post. 


WELL, the prize offered for the new 
word that would best stab the con- 
science of the illegal drinker has been 
awarded to ‘‘scofflaw,’’ and it stabs 
harder than we had dared to hope, as 
it sounds like something warmed over 
for luncheon.—Grand Rapids Press. 


Every man who has gone in and 
tried to stop a family fight knows why 
Uncle Sam hesitates to interfere in Europe.—Associated Editors. 


AND can you remember what a dollar would buy in the old 
days when wicked monopolies fixt prices?—Walla Walla Bulletin. 


Mapison SQUARE GARDEN has never had a Democratic national 
convention, but it has staged some great Sig rg —Springfield 
Republican. 


“‘Scofflaw” suggests that a more effective term to apply to 
bootleggers and their patrons would be sixty days.—Springfield 
Republican. 


‘Arg rubber soles wise?” is asked. We think not, or they 
would not allow themselves to be caught and served in restau- 
rants.—London Opinion. 


Wuen nobility ruled, it took three generations to make a 
gentleman. Now it takes only three coats of whitewash.— 
Anaheim (Cal.) Plain. Dealer. 


We don’t see why there should ever be a lumber shortage, see- 
ing how many planks in political platforms are never used after 
election.— Dallas Times Herald. 


* 


One of the most promising suggestions for peace in Europe is 
that each nation attend to its own business and stop trying to 
run its neighbors.— Birmingham Age-Herald. 


LINNENKAMP, Viennese portrait painter, who has come to 
America “‘to paint the fifteen most beautiful women,” may 
find ’em already a good deal painted. —Lowisville Times, 


Our decision to help maintain stable governments in Mexico 
would be less disquieting if we could always tell the difference 
between the stable and the stalls.— Norfolk Virgintan-Pilot. 


MORE TROUBLE AT THE MOORING-MAST 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


A REVENUE cutter—Mr. Mellon.—Town Topics (New York). 


Sone hits are notable for what they miss.—Boston Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


Tur Congressional phrenologists are investigating the Teapot 
Dome.—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Tur trouble about conquering the air is that man must keep 
on doing it.—Associated Editors (Chicago). 


No doubt it is true that opposites attract. Most of the hard 


cash is in soft hands.—Birmingham News. 


THERE are enough crises on hand to worry us to death if we 
hadn’t lost interest in them.—Tacoma Ledger. 


A GENUINE feminist is one who thinks woman’s sphere this one 
on which we live.-—San Jose Evening 
News. 


Tue difficulty in turning immigrants 
into good Americans is to find a model 
to work by.— Wheeling Intelligencer. 


Reactionary, Popular definition: 
Anybody who thinks a rich man should 
have a square deal.— Vallejo Chronicle. 


Ir was just likes Dawes to mention 
common sense, something nobody had 
thought about before.—IJndianapolis 
News. 


As a war to end war it was a fizzle; 
but as a peace to end peace this one 
is doing well.—Fort Smith Times- 
Record. 


Tat critic who says no American 
can wear a dress-suit with distinction 
hasn’t seen some of our native waiters. 
—Sacramento Bee. 


Errect of mind upon matter is 
illustrated when a fellow’s automobile 
turns turtle after he has been drinking 
like a fish.—Louisville Times. 


Mr. Fatt announces that he is 
through with politics. It is not so 
clear that polities is through with him.—Springfield Republican. 


WHEN a man says he can’t find a job, he means he ean’t find 
one that measures up to his dignity.—Wenatchee (Wash.) World. 


Maybe Henry Ford, who is building a new hospital in Detroit, 
will extend the good work to other pedestrian centers.— 
Indianapolis News. 


‘Tue Bok peace-plan jury had 22,165 plans to consider. Seems 
if the hundred-thousand-dollar prize ought to have gone to the 
jurors.— Minneapolis Journal. 


‘“Woman is learning to stand on her own feet.”’ That’s fine. 
Perhaps she will keep off the feet of men who have the street- 
car seats.—Long Beach Telegram. 


. Ivstrikes us that the man who got $200 for inventing “‘scofflaw”’ 
asa word to make the lawless drinker wince and writhe is a good 
deal of a profiteer—New York World. 


Turkey has a Prohibition law and its president gets $450,000 
a year. That’s the place for Mr. Bryan to go and run for 
President.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


TEACHERS are to have freedom of speech at Vassar, but it is 
not expected that they will say all that some of the students 
make them think.— New York Evening Post. 


Now that the Democrats have decided to go to New York, 
the question is: Will they come back from their ride “‘with the 
smile on the face of the Tiger” ?—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir headliners are not more explicit with reference to the 
“Mellon Tax Plan,”’ the G. O. P. ‘is liable to lose a lot of negre 
votes in the next election. ae (Ark.) Courier-Democrat 


a 


some time to come.” 


[FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


THE SPANISH-ITALIAN “MENACE” TO FRANCE 


O CURB FRENCH POWER in the Mediterratiean, say 

some French writers, is the objective of the coming 

together of Spain and Italy, and they speak bitterly of 
the two Latin sisters who would seem to be planning mischief for 
the third. On the other 
hand, a certain section of 
the Freneh press dis- 
eounts all such appre- 
hension, saying that 
there has been too much 
heated discussion of the 
rapprochement between 
Spain and Italy, and 
much of it has no con- 
nection - with the facts 
nor even with the possi- 
bilities of the new situa- 
tion. Especially 
became French 
papers that are suspi- 
cious of Italy and Spain 
when the rumor was cir- 
culated that these two 
countries had concluded 
a naval alliance which 
was destined to have 
‘‘a most important bear- 
ing on the policies of the 
European nations for 


wroth 
news- 


A sharp denial of the 
rumored alliance was 
issued by the Italian 
Ministry of the Navy, 
we learn from Rome dis- 
patches, which report 
that department as say- 
ing that no naval agree- 
ment of any kind exists 
between Italy and Spain, 
nor is any contemplated. 
The Italian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs is quoted as declaring that no military, naval, or 
political treaty or agreement has been entered into by Italy 
and Spain. The only treaty now existent, we are told, is a com- 
mercial treaty, which was concluded shortly before the close of 
King Alfonso’s recent visit to Italy. A Rome correspondent 
relates that: 


From **L‘Iilustration’’ (Paris) 


THE FRENCH MEDITERRANEAN SQUADRON IN A HEAVY SEA 


‘‘The reports apparently ‘began with an article written for the 
Spanish press by a Spanish naval critic, saying that the Italian 
and Spanish navies acting together and using the Balearic Isles 
as a base could draw an impenetrable line between France and 
her African possessions. 

“Tt is supposed that the discontent with which the result of the 
Tangier conference has been received in Spain and Italy’s still 
greater discontent at being excluded from the discussion have 
furnished an occasion for putting into circulation again stories 
about an Italo-Spanish offensive or defensive alliance.” 


A contributor to the Paris Avenir urges that France propose to 
the League of Nations that the Adriatic, the Black, and the 
Mediterranean Seas should all be neutralized, and he predicts 
that when such a proposition comes up for consideration it will 


be easy to discover among those who oppose it such nations as 
wish to dominate the seas and destroy the equilibrium of peace. 
He adds: 


“What use is if to have the Suez Canal and_the Dardanelles 
neutralized~ if the sea 
which feeds them is under 
a different régime? How 
is the new docirine of 
the equality of States to 
be respected, if a few 
nations whose shores are 
washed by the same 
waters may, because of 
their population and 
superior resources, guar- 
antee to their nationals 
the right to cireulate on 
the common sea? 
“Wars of aggression 
are forbidden. and de- 
nounced by the Cove- 
nant of the League. This 
prohibition and denunei- 
ation will be merely 
wordsif the Governments 
ean not in full freedom 
shut the door against 
any battle of to-morrow.” 


An excited writer in 
the Paris Petit Blew de- 
clares that France should 
immediately make of the 
Mediterranean ‘‘an im- 
pregnable nest of sub- 
marines and of French 
airships with a number 
of dirigibles,’” and he be- 
lieves that no naval 
squadron would dare to 
meddle with such a con- 
trivance. Then he goes 
on to say: 


“In case of need our 
airmen could seek out 
any Navy atits base and 
destroy it. Again, it 
would be a good thing if we were to have three or four extra fast 
steamers, of about thirty knots, in order to transport our troops. 
Then let us build in the next five or six years the trans-Sahara 
road that will bring our black troops into all the ports of North 
Africa. By our submarines, our aircraft and our steamships of 
high speed, let us keep intact the bond between France and North 
Africa. Let the Government and Parliament not hesitate, for 
there never was a graver moment. An outlay of two milliards 
and a half would make our salvation surer, and such an expense is 
nothing in comparison to the object to be obtained. 

“Tn days of trial France has always shown of what she was 
capable. She can not live without her African colonies; and her 
African colonies wish to remain French. Let us act! y 


A conservative Paris newspaper, the Journal des Débats, 
blames some Italian and Spanish journalists for the great pother 
about so-called alliances between Italy and Spain. This daily 
assures us that the political world in France has felt no disquiet, 
and feels no disquiet, over the new relations between Spain and 
Italy. It finds it quite natural that the two countries, which are 
competitors in the same produce and markets, should make 
a commercial treaty in order to regulate this competition. This 
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A SPANISH VIHW OF THE STRAITS 


Joun Buu: “None passes the pillars of Gibraltar without my 


permission. —Campana de Gracia (Barcelona). 


newspaper aiso thinks it natural that the two Latin Powers of the 
Mediterranean should seek to warm their sympathies and 
strengthen the ties that bind them, and we are told: 


‘France, also a Latin Power, takes no umbrage at this. She 
herself has recently concluded a commercial treaty with Spain, 
which she desires to continue and develop despite the criticisms 
of some persons. France knows. that her neighbors beyond the 
Pyrenees have the same good-will no matter what certain of their 
newspapers, whose business it is to be Germanophile, may say. 
The only alarm in the whole matter exists in the imagination of 
some Italian publicists who are inclined to attach to the visit of 
Alfonso XIIT an importance that the rest of the world refuses to 
FaNiOuilits. Ghee 

“Tt is sad to consider that the voyage of Alfonso to Italy fur- 
nished oceasion to the Italian press and Government for a real 
anti-French offensive. The only idea of these forces is to put 
France down in order to raise Italy up. According to such writers, 
everybody is weary of Franco-German and Franco-British 
quarreling, and a great réle is reserved for the Power which, 
having acquired prestige in the war and wishing to acquire more 
in peace, should be able to inspire the respect of other Powers 
without being suspected of aiming at tyranny.”’ 

The Paris France Libre finds no complaint to 
make about the union of the Latin nations, even 
when France, also Latin, is outside of it. As 
pacifists and internationalists, says this daily, ‘‘we 
hope the Spanish-Italian union will serve the 
peace, but as all human combinations can produce 
evil as well as good, especially if they are not 
watched, we should and we can watch and listen 
and—be on our guard.” 

We read then: 


2 


“The united dictatorships of Spain and Italy 
should, as a European corrective, invigorate the 
Entente of republican France and free England. . . . 

“The settlement of the statute of Tangier is a 
happy event on the morrow of the sensational visit 
of the masters of Spain to the masters of Italy. It 
might become the preface of much greater arrange- 
AMOS. eee 

“In this day of discord let us not be irritated 
because two peoples are content with each other, 
and say so. Let us endeavor to imitate them and to 
deserve the contentment and contract the contagion 
of their example. For the defense of all routes by 
sea, by land, and by the air, the whole body of 
European interests clamors that England and France 
stand solidly together.” 

In the Paris 


Revue Universelle a contributor 


p>} 


points out that among the various conditions drawing Spain 
and Italy together is first their geographical position. They are 
both peninsulas and both have possessions on the African coast, 
and he continues: 

“Secondly, during the past thirty years Italian emigration into 
South America, especially into Argentine, has attained consider- 
able proportions. The Italian colony there has occupied a very 
influential position, and there has even been an Argentine 
President of Italian descent. A whole group of consequences 
result from this emigration. The steamship companies of Genoa 
have prided themselves on binding Europe and South America 
with model lines. Commercial and financial relations between 
the two countries have waxed greatly.” 

It is then pointed out that while Spain has not colonized in 
South America on so large a scale as the Italians have, neverthe- 
less there are a good many of her nationals there, and during the 
past twenty years the intellectual and moral relationship between 
Spain and South America has grown much closer. Meanwhile, 
we are told, another factor operating in South America is the 
influence of the United States, which is of industrial and financial 
origin, and we read: 

‘‘In Mexico and Central America, and in the West Indies, the 
policy of the dollar has upset the old Latin strongholds. It is 
directly aimed at what remains of the Spanish-Italian ramparts. 
Herein lies the real danger for our Latin neighbors, and it is 
natural that they should get tegether in order to be prepared 
for it. . . . If the present evolution keeps in motion and reaches 
its extreme limits it will be curious to see Mussolini, Primo de 
Rivera, or their successors, in a clinch with the men of Wall 
Street.” 

In the judgment of this contributor to the Revue Universelle, 
France should not trouble herself about the Spanish-Italian 
rapprochement, especially with regard to South America, and he 
asks what interests France has in Paraguay, in the Argentine, or in 
Uruguay, which could induce her to join a Spanish-Italian bloe 
“destined one day to measure forces with the United States.’’ 
But he does believe that France should endeavor to improve her 
relations in Kurope with Italy on the one hand and Spain on the 
other because— 

“The collapse of Germany has many results. One of the most 
remarkable of them is that it has given new confidence to the 
Latin peoples. The need to fill the diplomatic vacuum caused 
by the departure of Germany does the rest. France has need of 
peace, above all in the Mediterranean. Her desires on this 
point coincide too obviously with the desires of Italy or of Spain 
ever to permit serious discord between them.’’ 


AN ITALIAN THRUST AT FRANCE 


“The same sea bathes our shores and the same France annoys us equally.” 


—Serenissimo (Rome). 
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IRELAND’S MORE CHEERFUL OUTLOOK 


ROOF OF THE ESSENTIAL POLITICAL SANITY of 

the Irish character is said to be afforded in the fact that 

whereas a year ago Ireland was ‘‘in the madness of civil 
conflict,” the prospects for 1924 are much brighter than could 
have been foreseen. An impressive specimen of constructive 
work is found by some in Dublin press dispatches which relate 
that the Dail Kireann has approved a resolution of the Finance 
Minister, Ernest Blythe, authorizing charges on the Free State 
central fund of an amount necessary to redeem the loans issued 
by the First and Second Dails in Ireland and America in further- 
ance of the movement which resulted in the establishment of the 
Free State. The resolution authorizes a loan of £2,250,000, and, 
according to these dis- 
patches, ‘“‘this means that 
all the Republican bonds 
issued are definitely as- 
sumed as liabilities of the 
Free State, and that all 
the holders will be paid 
face value.’”’ While these 
indications of better days 
for Ireland are unmistak- 
able, it is noted by the 
Dublin Irish Statesman 
that the country still 
suffers from ‘‘abnormal 
unemployment,” and it 
goes on to say: 


“This must become 
greater for a time, owing 
to the diminution of the 
Army and the release of so 
many thousand prisoners. 
But we may now believe, 
no longer harassed by civil 
war, Ministers will devote 
themselves with all serious- 
ness to this problem. The 
vast majority of the un- 
employed are pathetically 
patient, but so many of 
our unemployed have been 
engaged in fighting that 
there is danger of a per- 
centage continuing to make their living by the use of physical 
force. The number of robberies with violence is abnormal.” 


Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 
OUR MAN OF PORTO RICO 


Horace Mann Towner, Governor of 

the Island whose citizens are said to 

complain that they are neither a 
colony, a territory, nor a State. 


Nevertheless The Irish Statesman believes that the decision 
of the Government to reduce the strength of national forces to 
20,000 is the best guaranty that in the main ‘‘normal condi- 
tions not only prevail but are practically certain to continue.” 
Demobilization is always a difficult problem, it notes, and the 
complications are intensified when great masses of men have 
to be dumped into an overcrowded labor market in a period 
of acute industrial and agricultural depression. This weekly 
then tells us that: 


“Provision is to be made for a certain number of officers and 
men in the ranks of the Civil Service, and it is expected that pri- 
vate firms which have vacancies will give a preference to demobi- 
lized soldiers. At the best only a fraction of those whose services 
are dispensed with can be provided for in this way, and a bolder 
and more comprehensive scheme is essential if the question of 
unemployment, menacing enough in all conscience, is not to be- 
come a nightmare. We believe the Government realizes how 
much depends upon the absorption of these men into the ordinary 
life of the community with a minimum of delay and friction. 
The nation is rightly anxious to draw its purse-strings as tightly 
as possible for the present, but apart from any question of grati- 
tude it would be ridiculously false economy to erudge even a rela- 
tively large sum if the alternative is that thousands of men, 
hardened by the experiences of civil war, are to be thrown into 
civil life to sink or swim as best they can. What is true of the 
demobilized soldiers is true also of the released prisoners.” 


WHAT ANNOYS PORTO RICO 


ORTO RICO’S DOUBTFUL STATUS in being neither 
a colony, a territory, nor a State, is said to be at the 
basis of continuous political turmoil in the Island. 
The excitement has not subsided, we are told, since the departure 
for the United States of a mission which includes Governor 
Towner, A. R. Barcel6, president of the Senate, and a number of 
members of the Porto Rican Legislature and of prominent politi- 
cians, whose purpose is to lay before Washington arguments for 
Porto Rican home-rule. Some Porto Rican newspapers claim 
that the political tempest of last year, which ended in the resigna- 
tion of former Governor Reily, began in conflicts between the 
Executive and the Porto Rican Legislature, the 
accused of using his high 
office to stem. the tide of 

Porto Rican home-rule 
sentiment. Of the two 
chief political parties in 
the island, the Unionist 
and the Republican, it 

appears that the Unionist 
party has advocated com- 


yovernor being 


plete independence _ for 
Porto Rico, while the 
Republican party has 


urged, full membership in 
the Union of the United 
States. But the platform 
of the Republican party 
is said to have suffered 
a radical change in 1923, 
when, ‘‘considering their 
American citizenship,” it 
repudiated “‘in the name 
of the founders of the 
Republic, all permanent 
colonial forms of govern- 
ment.” The San Juan 
Porto Rico Ilustrado says: 
“The founders of the 
Republican party, who 
formed a respectable mi- 
nority, never admitted the 
right of every inhabitant of the United States to decide upon 
the political status of Porto Rico on an equal footing with the 
natives of the Island.. Not denying the right of an opinion in 
the matter to the people of Kentucky or Kansas, we yet main- 
tain and affirm with all our strength, that the Porto Ricans 
should have much more to say about how they want to be 
governed than the people of any of the States of the Union.” 


Copyrighted by Sea Underwood 
A PORTO RICAN LEADER 


Antonio R. Barcel6, 


President of 

Porto Rico’s Senate and chief of 

the Unionist party, now on a mission 
to the United States. 


This San Juan journal is now bitterly opposed to the idea that 
Porto Rico should enter the Union as a State, and confesses 
that “the mistake of advocating our entrance into the Union in 
1899 was due to our profound ignorance of the facts,” and it adds: 


“Now after having seen the constitutions of Arizona and New 
Mexico, the educational laws of Massachusetts, Illinois, Iowa, 
Ohio, North and South Dakota, Oregon, Nevada, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, and a score of other States, as well as the tendency and 
policies followed in Porto Rico, added to the declarations of such 
eminent Americans as Roosevelt, Bryan, Taft, Weeks and Root, 
we realize that admission to State membership would be Porto 
Rico’s death. This is not the aim of Porto Ricans nor of thought- 
ful Americans.” 


An interesting survey of the Porto Rican situation is published 
by the Madrid Esfera, which Spanish publication sent a special 
correspondent on a tour of the former Spanish colonies to note 
the progress made in the quarter of a century elapsed since 1898. 
This correspondent says in part: 


“Porto Rico is the only region colonized by Spain in North 
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America which has not had the chance of self-determination. 
The autonomous government granted to it by Spain had hardly 
gotten under way when war broke out between Spain and the 
United States. Differing from their Cuban neighbors, the Porto 
Ricans never really fought for their independence. Propaganda 
and atmosphere were lacking to create in the United States 
favorable opinion in promoting a Republic of Porto Rico. If 
Porto Rican leaders had carried on their propaganda as earnestly 
as the Cubans, they would not to-day be under the flag of the 
Union.” 


La Esfera’s correspondent goes on to say regretfully that the 
Porto Ricans have ‘‘never known what they are.” They are 
described as a people ‘“‘without a country,” and their situation is 
compared to the former status 
of the people in the Irish Free 
State in that ‘“‘they refuse to 
be considered members of the 
United States.” It is also 
asserted that “racial and his- 
torical prejudices form an 
abyss which education has not 
yet bridged.” To this Madrid 
journalist, the use made by the 
United States of Porto Rican 
soldiers for the defense of 
insular possessions seems rather 
dangerous, in view of the com- 
munity of blood and creed 
between the natives of Porto 
Rico and the people of the 
Latin-American countries in 
which the forces of the United 
States are frequently called 
upon to operate. We read then: 


“Overpopulated Porto Rico 
sends to the United States the 
flower of its manhood, which 
is eager to escape from localin- 
fluences’ that hamper develop- 
ment. Many a lad having no 
other means, joins the colors, 
to be taken to other lands, 
but his personal status always 
remains in doubt. He is 
vaguely classified as half-way 
between the white man and 
the negro, and he is an outeast 
in either group. His racial 
inferiority embitters him so 
much against the country to 
which he owes allegiance that 
his attitude in an open conflict would be most problematical. 

“Suppose we consider the matter at the extreme? Would Porto 
Rican soldiers attack their brothers of Spanish-American 
descent in the event of rebellion in countries where the United 
States’ rule is supreme? A sincere reply to this question would 
be difficult to obtain from the most pro-American of the 
islanders.” 


Some Porto Rican journals indicate that a great majority of the 
Porto Ricans realize that complete independence is practically 
impossible, and say that ‘‘a precedent seems to have been estab- 
lished through the Civil War, which was waged against the 
separation of States forming part of the Union.’’ So most Porto 
Ricans are said to be concentrating their efforts on an attempt 
to obtain self-government along the lines of the Irish Free State. 
As the correspondent of La Esfera sees it— 


“Porto Ricans will now fight for entire home-rule. They want 
a Porto Rican Government, Porto Rican officials in the various 
branches of the administration, Porto Rican troops, and Porto 
Rican police. They hope to achieve their aims by lawful means. 
But the agitation in the Philippines seems to be finding echo in 
Porto Rico and to spread the feeling that the colonial enter- 
prises of the United States are ending in a fiasco.” 


THE ABSENT ARBITER 


A BRITISH VIEW OF EUROPEAN BALANCE 


‘¢4LL THE ENTENTE YOU LIKE, but no cordiality,”’ 
is the jocular definition some British writers give of 
the present status of Anglo-French relations, while 

at the same time it is noted that friendship with France is a 

necessity for Britain. In various circles, morever, the great 

problem between these countries is said to pivot on the balance 
of power in Europe, and altho chis subject is not discust by 
the general public as yet, remarks a contributor to the London 

Fortnightly Review, he assures us that it is being discust ‘in 

the cireles responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs in this 

country.” Piquaney attaches 
to the statements of this 
observer beeause of his mys- 
terious pen-name ‘‘Augur,”’ 
and speaking in the tone of 
one who fortells future events 
from political omens, he says: 


“There is a tendeney to 
build all plans for future 
action on a presumption which 
may soon be found erroneous. 
At the base of all considered 
schemes there is always the 
idea that France and Germany 
will go on squabbling indefi- 
nitely. Here is the danger, 
for there is absolutely nothing 
to prove that this will always 
be so. To speak about the 
hatred of the Germans for the 
French is childish. One should 
remember that during the war 
the Germans wore trouser but- 
tons with ‘Gott strafe En- 
gland,’and not with ‘Gott strafe 
Frankreich.’ The Germans are 
an obstinate people, but they 
are no fools, and they know how 
toaccept theinevitable. France 
has got them by the throat in 
the Ruhr, and will not let go. 
This is an argument stronger 
than any we can produce. If 
France holds Germany by the 
throat, we hold her only by 
the coat-tails. It depends 
entirely on French statesman- 
ship to alter the present rela- 
tions with Germany, in a 
manner which would bring 
about a sullen but inevitable 
acceptance by Berlin of the Paris tag. This should always be 
had in view as a possible dénouement to the Franco-German 
conflict, and we would look ridiculous if it was found that we 
had built up the whole fabric of our political action in Europe 
on the contrary assumption.” 


—The Bystander (London). 


The ideal formula for a policy directed toward the establish- 
ment of a real balance of power in Europe, this writer goes on to 
say, would be for Britain to do its utmost to create such a state 
of affairs in Europe that all danger of war-like conflicts should 
cease to exist. Then France, he points out, would be under the 
moral obligation of disarming and turning her attention to the 
economic competition in which ‘‘we are well able to hold our 
own and even better than that.’’ Incidentally, he notes that 
“except>a few foolish militarists and a few even more foolish 
Socialists, nobody thinks of a war with France.”’ Therefore, he 
holds, Britain must come to an agreement with France, and he 
continues: 


“As things are at present our great drawback is that we have 
so few good cards to play against the strong French hand. This 
is why, in our humerous squabbles, we have climbed down again 
and again in a remarkable fashion. A return to the policy of the 
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BEYOND THE REACH OF “SUGGESTION” 
MiscuinFr-MAKER: 


“Now, then, say ‘We are going to 
unclasp hands—we are going to unclasp hands—we are going 
to unclasp hands’—and you'll find them fly apart like—”’ 


Joun: ““You run away and boil yourself. 
experiment, it’s a conviction!’’ 
—Evening News (London). 


This isn’t an 


TOO MUCH MARRIED! 


Joun Buti: “A few more of these, Madam, and I’ll have to take pro- 


ceedings for a separation.”’ 


—Evening Standard (London). 


CONTRASTING BRITISH VIEWS OF THE ENTENTE 


balance of power is intended to strengthen our hand for the 
inevitable conference with France at which we will have to agree 
on courses on which to lay our Ships of State so that they should 
not run into each other. 

- “Clearly the policy of a political equilibrium implies the neces- 
sity of political groupings. When the League of Nations was 
created its founders imagined that the members would gravitate 
toward it as a common center, the idea being that interna- 
tional action should run through the channel of the League. In 
real life the contrary happens, and international activities con- 
tinue to keep to the old channels, the League receiving only the 
leavings of the diplomatic chanceries. Germany and Russia not 
being members of the League, the major part of Europe is ex- 
cluded from its purview, the part which really needs most the 
intervention of the Covenant. Europe is divided and sub- 
divided by a network of political groupings.” 


This contributor to The Fortnightly calls attention then to the 
difficulties involved in bringing Germany and Russia into the 
League. As long as Germany has not made it abundantly clear 
that she “accepts the spirit of the Treaty of Versailles and has 
given up all thought of physical revenge, a German demand for 
admission could not be supported by Britain.’”’ As to Russia, 
we are told that the Soviet Government can not apply for mem- 
bership ‘‘without giving up some of the most cherished points of 
the Communist program, and without terminating the activities 
abroad of the Third Internationale.’ Referring then to the 
disagreeable side of the balance of power, which implies coopera- 
tion in political groupings, this writer adds: 


“This means that it would be impossible to maintain an 
attitude of judicious detachment from European affairs. One 
can not have something for nothing. Great Britain would cease 
to play the part of arbiter and would have to become a partner 
in various combinations. . . . An arbiter is expected to bring 
only a sentiment of justice, but a partner in a political combina- 
tion must bring his share of the political capital and bear his 
share of obligations with the prospective of being asked to pay 
it on.demand.”’ 


Allusion is made to the political sympathy between France 
and the Little Entente and to the close relationship between 
France and Belgium, despite the fact that in the Ruhr enterprise 
the Belgians did not see “eye to eye with the French in all 
details and even on questions of principle.” As a prospect for 
the improvement of Britain’s political position to Europe, this 
informant observes: . 


“The situation in Hastern Europe could be materially im- 
proved, with great advantage to ourselves if we made a serious 
effort along the line London-Berlin-Warsaw-Moscow. Poland 
at present serves not as a connecting link between Germany and 
Russia but as a barrier well-nigh impassable. This creates a 
state of tension which is harmful to the interests of peace and 
which is favorable to militarist influences from outside. If one 
could bring about a rapprochement on one side between Poland 
and Germany and on the other between Poland and Russia—a 
thing not all impossible—the advantages accruing to our policy 
would be considerable. Eastern Europe, returned to a normal 
state of affairs, would cease to be a war-like argument, not to 
speak of the economic advantages which would accrue to inter- 
national trade and finance. But to bring about such a desirable 
state. of affairs we would be obliged to go out of our way and 
give active assistance to the development of the political process.”’ 


The coming together of Italy and Spain impresses this writer 
as containing “the grain of a most important political combina- 
tion,” and he calls attention to the fact that France, lying across 
the Mediterranean with her possessions in Africa, cuts over the 
line of Italo-Spanish reciprocity. To his mind her entrance into 
the combination would enhance its power and vitality many 
times, and he adds: “If we desire to take her place, we will have 
to give some probable proof of good-will and active cooperation.” 
As to maintaining the balance of power between the Aigean and 
the Black Sea, he tells us that Turkey can be a valuable asset 
for this purpose but, ‘‘she must be taken in hand, and the 
necessity of ‘bakshish’ of some sort in that part of the world is 
well known and understood.” Incidentally this informant tells 
us that France is to-day the most powerful State in Europe, not 
only because her Army is the strongest but beeause of her 
economic potency. She is ‘‘prosperously self-contained and has 
her hand on the main source of power on the continent—she 
controls the coal,”’ and he adds: 


‘‘Branee has also been able to build up a system of friendly 
alliances and relations in Europe which permit her to encirele 
Germany with an iron fence from the North Sea to the Baltic. 
Poland and Roumania form a barrier from sea to sea between 
Russia and Germany. Across Central Europe lies the great 
corridor of neutral and friendly States from France to the Polish 
outpost on the Russian border. Going farther afield we find 
France occupying in Syria the key position between Turkey, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. In the western Mediterranean she 
has built up her great and rich African empire, reaching without a 
break to the shores of the Atlantic.” 


SCIENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 


“GLASS WORK”—THE LATEST MOVIE TRICK 


MITATION PALACES AND TEMPLES, built at vast 
expense, are no longer necessary for the backgrounds of 
moving-picture plays. The desired scene is now painted on 

glass, and the result, we are told, is “‘just as good as” either 
reality or its counterfeit presentment) There was a time, not so 
very long ago, we are reminded by a writer in Popular Mechanics 
(Chicago), when the camera could not tell a le, but that was 
before the coming of the movies. To-day, by fibbing scientifically 


Popular Mechanics’’ (Chicago) 


Illustrations used by courtesy of 


‘Ordinarily buildings or interiors intended for blending with 
glass paintings are constructed to the first story, or to a height 
that will permit the actors to move about. Then the roofs or 
towers are painted on a pane of glass about six feet square. This 
is placed in front of the camera, so that the painted portion 
exactly matches the remainder of the set. 

‘‘The same method has been used effectively in filming clouds 
which are painted on the glass and then moved slowly in front of 
the lens, and also in’ providing marvelously realistic mountain 
backgrounds. In some cases two glasses are used, one stationary, 
to represent, say, an island, 
and the other a wrecked 
ship drifting across it with 
the tide. 

“Another way of produc- 
ing similar results is to use 
small models instead of 
placing glass paintings in 
front of the camera lens. 
For instance, the lower 
parts of a building will be 
built on the ‘lot.’ Then the 
roof and towers are con- 
structed in miniature, being 
placed a few feet from the 
camera in such a position 
that the lines of the ‘set’ 
and model blend on the 
sereen.”’ 


For exteriors, the writer 
thinks, miniatures have an 
advantage over glass, as the 
shadows exactly correspond 
to those of the actual set- 


WHAT THE DIRECTOR SEES BEFORE HE SHOUTS “ACTION—CAMERA!’ 


and artistically, it creates and maintains illusions that otherwise — 


would be impossible because of the prohibitive expense. Hegoeson: 


‘Despite the fact that the settings now being used are more 
enormous and costly than ever before, it remained for the pho- 
tographer to add the last touch of realism to productions showing 
the towering battlements of a feudal castle, a colossal Egyptian 
temple and its majestic background, or the beautiful architecture 
of a French chateau. 

“So real are these made to appear on the screen that the spec- 
tator is amazed to learn that they are only painted on an ordinary 
pane of glass, no larger than theaverage window. And yet thatis the 
ease in most pictures, for it has become inereasingly true, on the 
sereen at least, that things are not what they seem, and producers 
have learned that illusion is more effective than the truth itself. 

“One of the greatest problems of the films has been to obtain 
accurate backgrounds without prohibitive expense. If the scene 
of a story were laid at Monte Carlo, it has been necessary either 
to transport the players and camera men to Monaco for views 
that would be before the audience for only a few minutes, or to 
eonstruet sets at the studio that have cost more than $500,000 
in some instances 

“Despite the vast sums expended, the latter method was 
inadequate, as it was impossible to reproduce the wonders of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, the Hiffel Tower, or the Are de 
Triomphe. But, in the past two years, the problem has been 
solved, and now Westminster Abbey, the House of Parliament, 
or the Tower of London may be made ready to photograph on an 
hour’s notice. There is scarcely any building or scene in the 
world that can not be duplicated. 

“This is accomplished by what is known in Hollywood as 
‘glass work.’ Things that were never built and that did not exist 
except on a pane of glass in the strokes of an artist’s brush, have 
been shown with startling reality on the silver screen, the result 
of a photographie trick that, in the majority of cases, is invisible, 
even to the expert. 


tings. While this may seem 
a small detail, it is vital 
in the creation and maintenance of a perfect illusion. Any 
slight inaccuracy is quickly detected and results in criticism 
for the producer. To quote again: 


“In a recent great spectacle, it was necessary to show the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. To do this realistically, the 
massive front was built to a height just above the doors. Then 
the towers were constructed in miniature and placed in such 
a position a few feet from the camera that the lens caused them 
to blend with the lower setting. The result was so realistic as 
almost to defy detection. 

“Another method is ‘double exposure.’ In this, part of the 
film is masked by placing a black mat of proper design over the 
lens. Thus the light is prevented from reaching any portion 
desired during the exposure. After a reel is finished, it is rewound, 
put back in the camera and the part already exposed masked in 
the same manner, 

“Then a photograph is placed in the correct position to be 
photographed on the unexposed section of the film. The result 


is two pictures made on one strip of film, each blending perfectly 
with the other.” 


There were times, of course, especially in the early days of 
this new scenic art—that is to say, within the last two or three 
years—when the painted scene did not blend so perfectly with 
reality. A film is recalled which showed cowboys dashing about 
a plain, in the very shadow of a most magnificent line of moun- 
tains. The cowboys and their horses were certainly genuine 
enough, but the craggy and frowning mountains showed peculiar 
marks, such as might have been made by a paint-brush, provided 
it had been one of those ‘‘brushes of comet’s hair,” of which 
Kipling sings. Nowadays however, we are assured, mountains 
are constructed without brush-marks. . 


ne 
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THE FAT MAN’S MISERY 


O BE FAT is not only a discomfort in itself but it is 

a symptom of more serious evils. At the bottom of the 

trouble, we are told by Dr. George von Wendt, professor 
in the University of Helsingfors, Finland, is our undue consump- 
tion of albumen, of which we habitually take three or four times 
as much as nature intended. In an article on ‘‘The Problem of 
Obesity,” contributed to The World’s Health (Paris), Prof. von 
Wendt sets forth, in brief, ideas on the subject that he has ex- 
pounded at greater length in a book recently published in 
Sweden. At the outset he alludes to statistics printed on its 
fiftieth anniversary by a Finnish insurance society, ‘Thule,’ 
indicating the cause of death of its clients during the last half 
century. In more than 60 per cent. of the cases malnutrition 
was one of the principal factors. Even in 
eases where diet is not the direct cause, 
errors in diet are likely appreciably to 
diminish resistance to disease. It is some- 
times difficult, Dr. von Wendt says, to trace 
the origin of a disease to a fixt date, or to 
establish the exact relationship between 
cause and effect. People sometimes reach 
advanced age in spite of defective diet. 
That does not mean, however, that injuries 
inflicted on the system remain unpunished 
or that punishment does not fall on suc- 
ceeding generations. The majority of un- 
healthy persons are likely to have had, among 
their ancestors, the writer suggests, people 
who neglected rational diet. He writes: 


‘Obesity, which almost -inevitably leads 
to a shortening of life, is a sign of pro- 
longed irregularity of diet, when it is not 
a symptom of a chronic disease. 

“The struggle of the human body 
against irregularities of diet, the ill-effects 
of which increase daily, is in itself a heavy 
strain to place upon the system. Proper- 
ly regulated diet not only protects us from 
obesity, therefore, but it also increases our 
natural resistance to external influences. 

‘A fairly clear anatomical analogy is 
noticeable between the shape of the jaws 
and the working of the digestive system in man and in the 
monkey. The use that each makes of these organs is, however, en- 
tirely different. The monkey isa typical fruit and vegetable eater. 
He eats meat only in very small quantities, and that only oc- 
easionally. In spite of the organs which nature has given 
him, man closely approaches the carnivora as far as his choice 
of food is concerned. Albumen is an important factor in his 
food. A comparison between the constituents of an adult’s or- 
dinary food and the milk diet of an infant shows clearly how 
nature’s prescriptions have been forgotten. The organie and 
nutritive matter contained in mother’s milk is composed of 7.5 
per cent. albumen and 92.5 per cent. sugar and fat. An 
adult’s food contains 18 per cent. albumen and even as much as 
23 to 25 per cent. among the richer classes. The new-born infant, 
who develops very rapidly, would logically require a greater 
quantity of albumen in proportion, since albumen forms the es- 
sential part of all new tissues. But instead of a decrease in 
albumen, we find adults consuming a quantity about three 
times as great as that consumed by infants. The body thus 
receives daily a far greater quantity of albumen than it requires. 
This excess would not be so dangerous if albumen were a harm- 
less substance, but this is not the case. In disaggregation and 
combustion, albumen forms a considerable quantity of acids. Most 
foods rich in albumen contain, for instance, elements which 
produce uric acid and other waste matter with which the body 
becomes saturated and which can only be got rid of with diffi- 
culty. A great many of the troubles put down to gout and rheu- 
matism are closely connected with the large quantities of uric 
acid contained in the system.” 


The composition of our food, Professor von Wendt goes on to 
say, is generally such that the body is obliged to react against 


an overproduction of acid. In most eases the system accustoms 


itself to this surplus, but our powers of resistance suffer in conse- 


quence. Such a diet results in overfeeding. The surplus of 


acid and of the elements producing urie acid favors the accumula- 
tion of fat and this is the origin of the disease called obesity. 
He proceeds: 


““Many people consider slight corpulence negligible. They 
do not realize that this obesity is a symptom of impaired circula- 
tion whieh, sooner or later, will be followed by more serious 
troubles and by shortening of life. Every one ought, therefore, 
to regulate his diet carefully, closely examining it and making the 
necessary changes in jt as soon as the first signs of obesity appear. 
Women in particular should attach great importance to this if 
they wish to preserve youth and beauty, but all efforts to reduce 
should be undertaken with the greatest prudence and under special 
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BUT THIS IS HOW IT LOOKS ON THE SCREEN 


medical advice, otherwise the cure will leave more noticeable 
traces than those apparent at the beginning of the increase. It is 
all the easier for a woman to make such observations because 
coming corpulence is generally announced by localized accumula- 
tions of fatty tissue. Ina book entitled ‘Growing Thin or Growing 
Fat,’ which has just appeared in Sweden, I published photo- 
graphs on different types of the onset of obesity, and in this way 
it is easy to recognize the exact moment when it is necessary to 
begin to follow a régime. The system unfortunately shows 
a tendency to reduce adipose tissue in other parts of the body 
before attacking just those where embonpoint first shows itself. 
Too hasty efforts to reduce local fatty accumulations often lead 
to undesirable loss of flesh in other parts and consequently de- 
stroy the harmony of the human body. The first local symptoms 
of obesity should therefore be recognized and competently 
treated. ’ 

“These defects can often be remedied by a change in the hours 
of meals or by modifying the quantity and the proportion of 
liquids absorbed. In the apportioning of liquids, it is very im- 
portant that a sufficient quantity be taken in the morning, im- 
mediately on waking. This liquid should be prepared with 
fruit or fresh vegetables, being a beverage to supply the ecireula- 
tion with a sufficient quantity of alkaline salts. If, in addition, 
a similar drink, but in lesser quantity, be taken a few hours be- 
fore the principal meal, the latter should be taken without 
drinking. Attention to these simple rules is sufficient to ward 
off the threat of embonpoint. It is a good plan to begin the first 
meal with fruit or fresh vegetables and to begin and end the 
second in the same way. ; 

“In conclusion, I quote here a few rules from the above- 
mentioned book. They refer principally. to the consumption of 
liquid food: 
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“1. Chew your food well; 

“92 Stop eating in time; don’t overload your stomach; 

“3. Avoid drinking too much at mealtimes; 

“4. Begin and end the day with a light drink; take as little 
liquid food as possible; 

‘5 With the exception of the early morning drink, 
drink unless you are thirsty; 

“6 Drink sparingly during heavy work or tiring exercise.” 


never 


MAKING BEDS FIT 


NE OF THE GREAT PROBLEMS of ‘modern | life, 
according to Watson Davis of Science Service, writing 
in the New York World, has been the fitting of beds 

to particular sizes of people. This becomes acute when lanky 
individuals encounter the standard sleeping-car. berth. 
more serious from a practical view-point has been the situation in 
the industry that provides the furniture upon which the nation 
One set of manufacturers make wooden, beds, 
Yet another group 


Even 


rests each night. 
another supplies the demand for metal beds. 
makes bed-springs, and an entirely different industry has grown 
up devoted to providing the mattresses to be placed on the 
springs. He goes on: 

‘“Here are four groups of manufacturers working with but a 
single purpose, that of providing a place to sleep. Yet wooden 
and iron beds of the same size practically never have the same 
dimensions. There is no assurance that springs will fit the bed, 
and every furniture dealer has to employ a tailor to alter mat- 
tressés to fit the many varieties of beds. Beds, springs, and mat- 
tresses have grown up with a supreme disregard for each other 
and their coordinated function in human life. 

‘Happily, confusion is now to be changed to peaceful harmony, 
because the mattress is to be made to fit the spring and the spring 
the bed. Instead of 92 sizes of beds, there are to be only 7 or 8. 
These changes are effective without notice as soon as the present 
stocks of beds are sold. 

“Thanks are due to Secretary Herbert Hoover, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the manufacturers. This episode is just 
one of many simplifications that have been brought about by the 
campaign against waste that Mr. Hoover is waging. 

“Waste costs money, comfort, time, and valuable human 
energy. It is perhaps the greatest curse of the world. Workers 
can not get work, square men waste time in round jobs, people 
discover over and over again what has been found before, poor 
and inefficient ruts are worn deep by travel, every one wants to 
use the same door at the same time. 

‘In dozens of ways Department of Commerce experts are 
chasing waste. A new kind of dictionary containing specifica- 
tions for hundreds of common articles is being compiled for pur- 
chasing agents of the Government, States, and great institutions, 
because it was found that as many as 24,000 different specifica- 


built to a height just above the doors. 


“THE RESULT WAS SO REALISTIC AS ALMOST TO DEFY DETECTION” 
“In a recent great spectacle, it was necessary to show the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris 


Then the towers were constructed in miniatur i i 
] j } ure and placed in such a position a f ; 
camera that the lens caused them to blend with the lower setting.”’ i Aen cee 


tions were being used for only 1,200 articles purchased by some 
5,000 organizations. 

“The automotive experts of the National Bureau of Standards 
recently spent $3,000 and as a result the people are saved 
$15,000,000 each year. They showed manufacturers how to test 
automobile brake linings and demonstrated that the length of 
service performed could be doubled without material additional 
cost. Now practically all brake linings are as good as the best 
a year ago. 

“Who but scientists and engineers could earn such dividends 
of 500,000 per cent. Incidentally, the men who earn such divi- 
dends are wofully underpaid, and are only kept on their jobs in the 
face of industrial temptations through a belief in public service. 

‘‘As a people we are not purposely extravagant. Waste usually 
occurs through lack of knowledge. Manufacturers’ eyes are too 
strongly focused on to-day’s shipments to see the steady accretion 
of seemingly insignificant losses into millions of dollars. Makers 


of springs are more interested in springs than they are in beds. 
Shown where wastes occur, manufacturers willingly get together 
and stop them.” 


To do this realistically, the massive front was 
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NATURAL AND “MADE-OVER” WOOD, SIDE BY SIDE IN CROSS-SECTION 


At the left a sectioa of coniferous wood, showing its great number of air 


as many cavities as natural wood. 


SOMETHING NEW TO KEEP US WARM 


HE LATEST HEAT-RETAINING MATERIAL is 

balsam-wool, made of the fibers of the pine and other 

coniferous trees. Howard F. Weiss, a wood-products 
engineer, of Madison, Wisconsin, who writes on this subject in 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering (N-w York), tells us that 
one of the most valuable properties of wood is its resistance to 
the passage of heat. It is for this reason, he says, that wood 
appeals to us for a variety of uses, such as furniture, tool-handles, 
rims for automobile steering-wheels, gun-stocks, floors, ete. He 
goes on: 


_ “The reason wood is so resistant to the passage of heat is be- 
cause it is made of a great mass of hollow fibers cemented to- 
gether. These lock up an enormous number of air-cells, so small 
that the air in them can not readily circulate. The air is, there- 
fore, commonly referred to as being ‘dead,’ and dead air is one of 
the most effective heat insulators known. 

“The wood substance itself—that is, the material out of which 
the wood-cells are made—is comparatively heavy, and if solid 
wood substance is placed in water it will immediately sink. What 
keeps wood afloat are the millions of dead air-cells. Different 
woods vary in weight, because the heavy woods are largely solid 
wood substance, while the lighter woods have a large number of 
dead air-cells. 

“We would expect to find that the lighter woods are better heat 
insulators than the heavy 
woods. This is exactly the 
ease. The U. S. Bureau of 
Standards hasfound that balsa, 
which is one of the lightest 
woods known, shows remark- 
able resistance to the passage 
of heat. A board of balsa wood 
1 inch thick is as resistant to 
the passage of heat as a maple 
board more than 34 inches 
thick. 

‘As this problem of prevent- 
ing the passage of heat is of 
immense importance in our 
daily life, not only in the con- 
struction of ice-boxes, refriger- 
ator cars, pipes, etc., but in the 
building of comfortable homes, 
the C. F. Burgess Laboratories 
undertook a series of experi- 
ments to see if the fibrous 
structure of wood could be 
rearranged so as to build up a 
material that would be lighter 
than any wood heretofore 
known, and that would have a 
greater number of dead air- 
cells. It seemed logical that 
if this could be done a very 
efficient heat-insulating prod- 
uct would be the result. 


A roll of the new insulating materia 
wood fibers. It is more heat r 


The new substance can be made from sawmill waste. 


MORE WOOLLY THAN WOOD 


-cavities. At the right a section of balsam-wool with from 3 to 25 times 


“After months of experimenting, the new product was finally 
developed. The material, to which the name balsam-wool has 
been given, weighs less than one-half as much as balsa wood, and 
about one-fourth as much as.cork. It showed the remarkably low 
thermal conductivity of 6.1 British thermal units, as against 8.3 
for balsa wood and 7.4 for pure cork; and these latter are the 
most efficient heat insulators made from wood heretofore known. 

“ Apout 2,000,000 square feet was used in the construction of 
homes throughout Minnesota last fall, and the returns now coming 
in from home-owners show that the product is doing all that the 
laboratory tests indicate ‘it would do—namely, saving these 
home-owners from 30 to 40 per cent. in coal, and contributing to 
maintenance of comfortable, healthy quiet homes. 

‘‘Balsam-wool can be made from those products of the sawmill 
too small in size to have commercial value. For its manufacture 
the slabs, edgings, trimmings, etc., left after the logs have been 
cut into lumber, box-shooks and lath, are reduced to slivers 
not over one-half inch in length. The shredded wood is then 
boiled in an alkaline solution to loosen the cementing material 
which binds the wood fibers together. The next step is to comb 
the fibers in what is known as a beating-engine. 

“Having thus separated the individual fibers the next step is to 
build them up in a different arrangement. Before doing this, 
however, the fibers are passed through a fireproofing solution. 
The fireproofed fibers are prest until they hold only about 40 
per cent. moisture, after which they are passed through a drier and 
blown to fiber-hoods so designed that the stream of fibers is split 
into fan-shaped curtains which blow against a traveling wire 
screen. The fibers pass through 
an atmosphere of cement and 
upon striking the sereen are 
sticky, so that each is cemented 
to its neighbor. However, the 
arrangement of the fibers is 
such that they project in all 
three dimensions so that the 
finished product has no grain 
as has the natural wood. It is 
because of this formation that 
the product is so light. 

“The endless wire screen 
carries the layer of wet sticky 
fibers with their water-resistant 
cement through a drier, and 
the fibrous product comes out 
at the other end in acontinuous 
sheet, 6 feet wide and 34 inch 
thick, This sheet is passed 
between two sheets of tough 
kraft paper, coated on the 
inside with a thin layer of hot 
water-resisting asphalt. After 
this, the product is wound into 
rolls: and wrapt with heavy 
layers of waterproofed paper.” 


In this form the product 
is ready for the market, and 
for the carpenter’s use for in- 
sulating walls and floors. 


1, balsam-wool, made up of shredded 
esistant than any natural wood. 
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BUILDING FOR THE NEXT EARTHQUAKE 


HE DIFFICULTY OF BUILDING to withstand earth- 
quake shocks is that all structural engineering problems 
in building have been treated and solved on the assump- 
tion that the structure is to stand still. Admit the possibility 


that it may be moved about, and we must begin all over again. 
A locomotive is intended to move. Every part of it is so planned 
as to resist the stresses due to motion. But is it worth while to 
build.a skyscraper like a locomotive when it is to move, not 
daily and hourly, but once in a lifetime, possibly never? 


This 


By courtesy of ingineering News: Record,’’ New York 


NOT EXACTLY EARTHQUAKE-PROOF 


This is what happened on the first of September to a bridge on the Tokaido Main Line of the Japanese 
And the lesser quake a few days ago goes to support the contention that railroads, 
tunnels, culverts and bridges in Japan must be rebuilt to withstand earthquake shocks, 


Government Railways. 


somewhat novel view of the problem is stated by an editorial 
writer in The Engineering News-Record (New York). A solution 
has been attempted by Japanese engineers, he says, by an effort 
“to convert the data of the dynamic action into static terms,” 
which means that the extraordinary shocks of earthquake motion 
are to be treated as if they were stresses due to the weight of the 
building, the pressure of the wind and the other factors familiar 
in ordinary construction. This plan, the writer thinks, will do 
very well for ordinary buildings, but he does not think it a 
complete solution. He writes: 


“Views of Japanese earthquake damage show the effects 
produced on civil-engineering structures of different kinds, 
effects which range from the cracking of buildings to the shaking 
apart of earth masses and bridges. Broadly, the showing agrees 
with that of other earthquakes; but it is much more important, 
because of the greater variety of the effects as well as the greater 
violence of the earthquake. The effect on the railways, especially 
the culverts, fills, trestles and bridges, is much more severe than 
most American engineers have realized. 

“In considering how all such effects may be guarded against 
by the designer and builder, it is well to bear in mind that earth- 
quake action is dynamic, while the usual structural problem and 
the methods of analysis applied to it are exclusively static. The 
difference sets up a formidable difficulty, particularly because the 
structural engineer will hardly be willing to subordinate his statie 
analysis, which deals with the important service needs, to a 
radically different kind of calculation, applicable perhaps only 
once in the lifetime of his structure. The ready way out of the 


difficulty is to convert the data of the dynamic action into static 
terms. This course has been followed by the Japanese students of 
the subject, and is reflected in the brief summary of design prin- 
ciples presented in this issue. : te 

“So long as the equivalent static analysis remains well within 
the range of experience and embodies a fair safety_allowance, 1t 
should lead to satisfactory results. Accordingly we may con- 
sider the general case of buildings to be within reaching distance 
of solution. Extensive data are furnished by observations on 
city buildings of structural engineering type. Extending these 
data to dwelling-houses and special types of building may re- 
quire much careful study, but should be thoroughly feasible. 
Thus, we may hope to render building construction reasonably 
HES secure against earthquake 
ruin—at least in theory; in 
practise it may not be found 
economically desirable to 
ineur the cost of providing 
this security. 

“Other structures are not 
in the same favorable con- 
dition, however. Chimneys, 
high bridges and earthwork 
constructions come in this 
category, and these all present 
special problems that do not 
appear to be amenable to 
an equivalent static analysis. 
The case of the chimney is 
the simplest of these, and 
it does not seem impracti- 
cable to apply dynamic 
analysis to this problem. 

“The problems encountered 
in bridges and earthworks, 
however, are decidedly more 
refractory. Such structures 
are affected in puzzling ways 
by violent earthquake mo- 
tions. It appears that a 
great deal of further study of 
shaking forces and resistances 
will be required before this 
part of the earthquake prob- 
lem can be considered on the 
way to solution.” 


The January 15 earth- 
quake in the same part of 
Japan that was affected Sep- 
tember 1, was less severe. 
One hundred deaths were 
reported and much damage was done to property, including 
the blocking of railroad tunnels and damage to roadbeds. 


TEA OR COFFEE?—The difference would seem to be the classic 
one between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, according to a writer 
in The Journal of the American Medical Association. Many of the 
so-called “‘stimulants’’ widely used by man have recently, he 
says, been the subject of critical consideration. He goes on: 


‘‘Wisher and Fisk, in ‘How to Live,’ state without reservation 
that the best rule for those who wish to attain the highest physical 
and mental efficiency is total abstinence from all substances that 
contain poisons, including spirits, wine, beer, tobacco, and even 
coffee and tea. Not a few persons among the millions of our 
population evidently prefer to ‘take a chance’ on the ‘milder’ 
sorts of beverages, among which tea and coffee are usually classed. 
The same writers that prepared the ‘total abstinence’ dictum 
quoted admit that the exact extent to which the ‘milder poisons’ 
are injurious has not yet been scientifically settled. Both tea 
and coffee are known to contain the alkaloid caffein. Further- 
more, there are persons who still declare that the actions of tea 
and coffee on the nervous system are so unlike that the effects 
can not be explained by their caffein content alone. A decision 
on this point at least is now available. Investigations by the 
hygienist Lehmann at Wiirzburg have shown that the exhilara- 
tion or wakefulness, the diuresis and the circulatory manifesta- 
tions depend primarily on the dose of eaffein ingested, whether it 
is derived from tea or from coffee. Evidently the choice between 
these is analogous to that between chocolate cream-drops and 
chocolate caramels, which has puzzled many a youthful purchaser.” 
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A MIRACLE OF TRANSFORMATION FOR “THE MIRACLE” 


AR IS MORE POTENT THAN MIRACLES. “The 

Miracle,’’ which has just burst upon the amazed view 

of New York audiences, has been waiting ten years 

for its chance. Just previous to the great outbreak, Karl Voll- 
moeller, author of the spectacle conceived by Max Reinhardt, 
was in America to arrange 
for its showing here, after 
its triumphin Germany and 
London. In our issue of 
February 17, 1912, we re- 
ported on the London pro- 
duction of this spectacle, 
where the 
duced ended in a street pro- 
cession of protest and a 
hand-to-hand encounter 
between the protestors and 


sensation pro- 


the actors. What was dis- 
closed’ at the Century 
Theater is described as 


“an achievement which re- 
flected the greatest credit 
on the management,” and 
“in respect of size, vivid 
and artistic color effects, 
living masses in violent or 
picturesque movement, in 
general impressiveness and 
sustained interest’? as ex- 
celling ‘“‘any spectacle yet 
seen in the local theater.” 
Tho over a dozen years 
old it stands as probably 
the supreme achievement 
of Reinhardt, who has been 
{ts director wherever pro- 
duced. It is a coincidence 
worth noting that New 
York is at present witness- 
ing the work of the two acknowledged leaders in stage produc- 
tion—Reinhardt and Stanislavsky. They were members of 
the same company as young men starting on a career—Rein- 
hardt has developed his art from the point of view of spectacle 
produced by crowds in movement; Stanislavsky, understanding 
the effect of ensemble, yet emphasizes the minute psychological 
{nterest of character. 

The story upon which ‘‘The Miracle” is based is simple and 
made familiar in Maeterlinck’s “Sister Beatrice.” A young 
nun, Megildis, is entrusted with the care of the miracle-working 
{mage of the Virgin and Child. One night she is assailed by the 
tempter in the form of a gallant young knight, who lures her 
away. When the Virgin refuses her request for leave, she tries 
to wrest the Child from the Virgin’s arms, and with that the 
babe vanishes, and with crashing noise the doors open for her 
escape. Out in the world she follows a life first of joy, then of 
misery and degradation, then finds herself a penitent, back in 
her absence the Virgin has descended 
At this point we 


her old home. Durinz 
from her place and assumed the nun’s duties. 
quote from Mr. Towse of the Evening Post: 


wrought into a frenzy of religious fervor. 


“Inside the sacred fane the materialized Virgin, having faith- 
fully discharged the duties of the errant nun, resumes her dis- 
carded robes and crown, remounts her pedestal and again 
becomes the Sacred Image, as Megildis enters, so overwhelmed 
with distressful emotious that her babe falls unnoticed from her 
arms. Finding her nun’s uniform where she had laid it, she puts 


ONE OF REINHARDT’S THRILLING MOB SCENES 


The lame piper is healed at the foot of the miracle-working statue of the Madonna, while the crowds are 


Lady Diana Manners posing as the statue. 


it on and takes her old place as Sister Sacristan as if awaking from 
a dream. But at her feet lies her child, which is dead, and raising 
it in her arms, she appeals to the Virgin in an agony of supplica- 
tion. And the statue, once again alive, bends graciously to take 
the dead infant and adopt it as her own. Thus the lost miracu- 
lous image is restored, and at the ensuing religious festival the 
redeemed nun is the object of universal veneration. Into all the 
implications of the religious symbolism it is not necessary, nor 
would it be profitable, to inquire.” 


The setting of this pageant is to all intents and purposes as 
veritable a cathedral as Westminster Abbey. The problem here 
is immensely more difficult than heretofore encountered, for in 
London thespectacle was given in Olympia, a building comparable 
to Madison Square Garden and nearer the form of a cathedral 
nave. Concerning the transformation at the Century, we quote 
Mr. Alan Dale of The American. His visit is a peep behind scenes 
just before the opening: 


“T am watching the building of ‘The Miracle’ and endeavoring 
to make intelligent remarks as Morris Gest pumps me full of 


statistics. 
“T never make a good job of intelligent remarks, and when Mr. 
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Gest tells me that they have justremoved seventy loads of scaffold- 
ing from the structure, I can think of nothing wittier to say than, 
‘Did you ever?’ Again when Mr. Gest pleasantly volunteers the 
information that the running expenses of the giant spectacle will 
be forty-seven thousand dollars per week, I can only pause and 
exclaim, ‘Gee!’ And when you come to think of it, ‘Gee!’ isn’t 
intelligent. 

“Just as I make that gorgeous remark, a grimy son of toil cries 
loudly: ‘Say, if you stand there, you’ll have something fall on 
your nut.’ 

“T look around and behold various pieces of masonry, scenery, 
and accessories, any one of which falling on my ‘nut’ might 
confer a favor on the dramatic community by removing me from 
this vale of tears. 

“Everywhere, and in all 
directions, I perceive an amaz- 
ing, a stupendous, a phenom- 
enal, and a dazzling activity. 
Notes from an organ that will 
later do duty in the wonderful 
chureh scene reach me and 
give me the churchy feeling 
that renders me stupidly senti- 
mental. Two priests watching 
the tremendous ecclesiastical 
outfit attract my attention. 
Workmen attempting to lift 
an enormous chandelier give 
me the willies. I perceive mar- 
velous imitations lof stained- 
glass windows being hauled 
into place. The imitations are 
so exquisite that I wonder why 
churches bother about the real 
thing. 

“T look around. I AM in 
cehureh, and I. don’t know it. 
The Century is one huge cathe- 
dral, dark, massive, holy, and 
astounding. For a moment I 
think of last summer when I 
escorted a friend through West- 
minster Abbey and dashed into 
St. Paul’s for recreation. And 
‘as [recall this, another memory 
haunts me. It is the opening of 
the Century whenit was handed 
over to the ‘peepul,’ who never 
even got a whiff of it. And 
now itis achurch. I see the 
pulpit from which the priest 
will be spectacularly conspicu- 
ous. I see the holy-water 
font. Back in ponderous perspective, there is the nave of 
the cathedral, dim, religious, beautiful in its wistful obscurity, 
and the lights indicated through the rose windows give the 
effect of softest and dreamiest color. Nothing suggests the 
theater. Nothing blatant, brazen, odiously pepful, or ob- 
streperously tinted. The colors blend deliciously; the atmos- 
phere is gentle with its benign appeal, and—an artistic revel 
seems imminent. 

“‘T am now one hundred and ten feet above the level—I was 
going to say of the sea—I mean, of the street. A fearful dizziness 
overtakes me. I have a desire to plunge from this altitude into 
the cavernous depths of the Century . . . Itisa veritable orgy 
of wires, cables, lights, machinery, and unknown details. I don’t 
know the name of half the curious things I see, up there in the 
rigging, feeling tremendously like I used to feel in mid-Atlantic. 

“These beams,’ says Mr. Gest as, descending, I see the sup- 
ports that are used for the unbelievable weight of it all, ‘are 
strong enough to hold the Singer Building,’ and he goes into 
a statistical rhapsody that is lost upon me. I am now past 
mere statistics. I always hate them, but to-day my soul sickens 
of statistical relish. 

‘“**And what do you say to this: Two hundred and ninety-one 
blue-prints were made for the production,’ he continues merci- 
lessly. There are the blue-prints in evidence, and I try to grasp 
what it all means. 

“With God’s help,’ says Mr. Gest piously, ‘you'll see a smoke- 
sereen that will hide all the activities of the stage hands. It may 
_ work. I hope it will, for the enormous church scene which you 
realize as you first enter gives place to a forest. All those pillars 
become trees. All the church yanishes, and there you are in-the 


ROSAMOND PINCHOT 


Who has had a success in -her first part on the stage, the Nun 
who is appointed Sister Sacristan, in ““The Miracle.” 


very heart of nature. Again we change back to the forest, and to 
a revolutionary scene, and to other pictures equally strange. 


There is vivid reporting in Mr. Woollcott’s account in the New 
York Herald of the opening night, who says that ‘‘what, within. 
this setting is caught by Reinhardt is not the mere mystery of an 
old cathedral, but its multitudinous life,” and this besides: 


“There are high transept windows of such glass as the workers 
of Chartres and Carcassonne knew how to make. There are high 
invisible choirs from which the sweet melody of the ‘Venite 
Adoremus’ seems to sift down between the cobwebby pillars. 
There is the thunder of organ music and the air is all a-tremble 

with chimes. 

“But better still, there is the 
constant scuffle of penitential 
feet, the troops of young folks 
from the village, the wistful 
procession of the halt and the 
blind, the sparkle of children 
running in and out of the sun- 
light into such a temple as was 
the heart of a people in an 
ancient day. The teeming life 
of that people is renewed in 
the hubbub of Reinhardt’s 
stagecraft, and such are the 
crossways of his theater that 
before long you, the onlooker, 
are first jostled by and then 
absorbed into that life, you 
accept it. This was ever the 
theory of his stageeraft..Count- 
less polysyHabie articles have 
been written about it in the 
magazines of small cireula- 
tions. But the thing works. 
It works. 

“Here, with erowds played 
upon as if each super were an 
instrument in an orchestra, was 
the work of a master producer. 

- Here; in the beauty and wonder 
of the settings, was the work of 
an extraordinary artist—Nor- 

man Bel-Geddes. Here was a 

pageant more astonishing and 

more beautiful even than we 
had been led to expect. Your 
correspondent’s hat may be 
considered as officially off to 

Mr. Gest, Mr. Reinhardt, and 

Mr. Geddes. 

“And that is a gesture of respect from one who must also 
report that he found ‘The Miracle’ overlong and overelaborated 
in some of its episodes, and who, having come fresh and amazed 
from the most successful pageant of them all, must say at once 
that all their sorcery produces nothing in the theater that is 
comparable to a good play. We were interested all the way 
through the Reinhardt masterpiece, but not for one moment 
interested as we were interested in ‘Outward Bound.’ We would 
not give one ‘Candida’ for a dozen ‘Miracles’ nor a gesture of 
Duse’s for a dozen of each. 

“The first audience consisted graciously of what was left of 
the population of New York after the cast of ‘The Miracle’ had 
been enrolled. To speak of any player in that cast is like referring 
to the private who captured Belleau Wood. Rosamond Pinchot 
rose to her oceasion, and of the others we were most imprest 
by Werner Kraus and Schuyler Ladd. But they are all drops in 
a tremendous bucket which Morris Gest carried from the ends 
of the earth without spilling.’ 


Mr. Broun of The World, with his eye as usual on the human 
part of the scene, awards praise to the actors: 


“Tho ‘The Miracle’ exalts settings, lights and costumes far 
above their usual station, the actor is by no means elbowed out 
of his share in the evening. It seemed to us that Rosamond 
Pinchot, who plays the Nun, scored a most astonishing triumph. 
This player in her first stage appearance was eloquent in all her 
pantomime, and a gorgeously graceful figure. It was, too, arugged 
grace. When the Nun knocked down a man, he actually was pro- 
pelled by the force of an arm-thrust from this young woman.” 


fas 
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KREISLER ON GERMAN INTELLECTUALS 


ERMANY REPEATS THE RUSSIAN TALE of 
misery among the intellectuals. From so trusted an 
authority as Fritz Kreisler, the famous violinist, we 

hear of ‘‘the extraordinary poverty of Central Europe, particu- 
larly of Germany, and there again of the class which is suffering 
most—the musicians, the artists, the professors, and the rentiers 
generally.”” Mr. Kreisler has just returned to America for a 
coneert tour, and his report of German conditions was given to 
the London Evening Standard, just prior 
to his sailing: 


“T had a month im Berlin, where I 
gave one or two concerts. 

‘““One notices the effects of the famine, 
particularly among the educated classes 
—the artists, professors, and the rest. 
It is unheard of. They are absolute 
beggars. 

“One can’t really imagine what it is 
like. Think of it, that the man who had, 
say, a capital of twenty thousand 
pounds before the war, with a comfort- 
able income for life, can not buy a tram 
fare. 

“People of this class are suffering 
terribly, and they are showing it as little 
as possible. They are very brave about 
it. First their objets d’arts went. Then 
their furniture. Then their clothes. 
Then there is nothing. Then they die. 

“T went to see a professor of astron- 
omy who is world-famous, and for that 
reason I won’t give his name. I found 
him in’ a garret lying on the floor, with 
nothing to cover him, and no shirt. And 
do you know what his only clothing was? 
A ragged old dress-suit!”’ 

Mr. Kreisler was asked to explain 
the reports that “‘for Christmas Eve 
and New Year banquets the Berlin 
resorts were full of people at £4 a 
head.’”’ His reply brought out from the 
interviewer the comment that ‘‘If Ger- 
many fad many such people as Kreisler 
speaking for her she would very quickly 
live down the reputation the war left 
her. But he was obviously very sincere, 
and much moved by what he had seen.” 
This is what he said: 

“A lot of that can be explained by 
the fact that many are Americans—par- 
ticularly German-Americans. I should 
say that three-quarters of the people 
who spend money to-day in Eerlin are 
foreigners. Few real Germans would 
dare to display wealth in that fashion 
nowadays. Of the profiteers, so-called, 
many have been foreigners. And a 
great proportion of them have lost their money as quickly as 
they made it. « 

“T found Vienna incredibly improved. 
have largely done that, of course. But not that alone. Self-con- 
fidence has been restored—that is the great thing. All that 
previous orgy of spending was merely because people were afraid 
that their money of Monday would be worth nothing on Tuesday. 
I went through it myself.” 

Kreisler, it will be remembered, withdrew from concert 
work here until the war ended, tho his audience would have 
heard him gladly. The English interviewer says he “mentioned 
to Kreisler how unlike he was to the usual great violinist or 
artist of fiction, with his caprices, his emotions and all the rest 
of it.” Kreisler smiled, and ripped out another fire of epigram: 


absence. 


The Allied credits 


“Wo to the artist who has not got his emotions well under 
control. I have mine, but I keep them down beneath.” 


LADY DIANA MANNERS 


In her guise as the nun whose place she takes 


as sacristan during the nun’s seven 
This is the miracle of the Madonna. 
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MORTALITY OF THE FRENCH IMMORTALS 


OSTAND MADE A SLY THRUST at the French 
Academy in the opening scene of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac” 
that later events led him to omit. He made the Bourgeois 

point to the Academicians in the gallery and ‘tell his son that 
here were men of whom ‘‘not one would be forgotten.”’ 
had not then become an Academician. 


Rostand 
The ironic reference to 
the immortals is, however, now carried into actuality. Pierre de 
Lanux speaks of a parlor game in Paris where the participants try 
to write down the names of the magical 
Forty now living, and some people go 
as tar as twenty-five without the help 
of ‘‘Who’s Who.’ The Academy 
figures largely in the French news- 
papers, for when a member dies a new 
one is elected and a great gathering 
takes place with addresses, one of trib- 
ute to the departed and another of 
welcome to the new member, and all 
these speeches are printed in full in 
the leading journals of Paris, Candi- 
dates are chosen among prominent 
writers, the lists of 
outstanding figures of the day. The 
Academy’s function is the creation 
and preservation of the French lan- 
guage. This purpose dates from its 
founder, Cardinal Richelieu, who, as 
Mr. de Lanux writes, ‘‘being himself the 
author. of a few mediocre tragedies, felt 
the need for collaboration with some 
skilled workmen in poetical produc- 
tion; and surrounded himself with good 
grammarians and prosodists.’’ When 
one reads such names as Poinearé, Jules 
-Cambon, Louis Barthou, Clemenceau, 
and Hanotaux, besides the Marshals 
Joffre, Foch and Lyautey, one asks 
what they do in that galley. There 
are five seats vacant at the present 
time, and speculation is rife as to who 
shall fill them. Mr. de Lanux, writing 
in The Literary Review (New York), 
canvasses the situation: 


and also from 


“The complexity of Academic in- 
trigue is proverbial. Influences politi- 
eal, social, feminine, and others, play a 
large part. Isuspect that they neutral- 
ize each other, so that the winners in 
the Academie race are often the favor- 
ites—not of the public at large, luckily, 
not of the small social set which is 
specifically known as ‘Academie’ (still 
more luckily), but of a rather large 
public of honnétes gens whose taste is prudent, but reasonable. 
That public would certainly be unable to decide at a given 
moment who are the forty best writers in the country, or to guess 
which forty living writers will be recognized as greatest half 
a century from now. But the result for the building of a dignified 
Salon where noble traditions should be perpetuated is decent and 
fair. In the list we give not more than three or four names are 
utterly unworthy of the honor bestowed upon them—according 
to the rules of the game. 

“Who will be next? If the best qualified are to win, Paul 
Claudel and Paul Valéry should come to the front. André 
Gide would not like to be a candidate. Abel Hermant, on the 
contrary, has been repeatedly unsuccessful, altho everything 
points to him as the perfectly able Academician, -which he will 
become eventually. Edmond Jaloux will have his turn, and, 
later on, Francois Mauriac—both novelists of steadily augment- 
ing standing. 

‘Neither Larbaud nor Duhamel seems to care for Academic 


years’ 


vo 


honors. In our opinion, these honors are like the green and golden 
uniform which goes with them, and is seldom worn to-day except 
in official ceremonies—they fit or they don’t. It is not a question 
of superiority, inferiority, nor even of freedom. I have, I think, 
an equal admiration for Valéry and for Larbaud. I admire the 
work of Claudel and that of Duhamel. I can easily see Claudel 
entering the Academy (he is used to a similar uniform, that of 
Freneh Ambassador in Tokyo). I can’t conceive of Georges 
Duhamel in the réle. 

‘‘Many other candidates are hovering around the vacant seats; 
M. Louis Madelin, Louis Bertrand, Ambassador Paléologte. 
M. André Rivoire, Le Goffic, De Croisset, and soon, musi, 
probably, Pierre Benoit, and Paul Géraldy. The Academy has 
accepted worse writers than these and she has rejected better 
ones. There is a legendary ‘Forty-first chair’—an imaginary 
seat, where the illustrious writers who never entered the academy 
are supposed to sit—among them Descartes, Pascal, Moliére, 
La Rochefoucauld, Vauvenargues, Abbé Prévost, J. J. Rousseau, 
Diderot, Beaumarchais, Chamfort, Rivarol, P-L. Courier, 
Balzac, Lamennais, Bérenger, Dumas the father, Théophile 
Gautier, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Paul Adam, ete. Some of them 
did not propose themselves for the election; some of the most 
famous ones were considered undesirable on religious, political, 
or moral grounds.” 


The new members will come to take their places with some 
whose literary fame is less brilliant than their own already: 


“Tn the first rank of the writers having undisputed fame, are 
Anatole France, Paul Bourget, Henri Bergson, Georges de Porto- 
Riche, Henri de Régnier, Joseph Bédier. The year of 1923 has 
been marked by the death of Pierre Loti and Maurice Barrés, 
who both belonged to this little glorious phalanx. Other members 
of the Academy with more or less literary notoriety are Abbé 
Brémond and Mer. Baudrillart, of the Catholic Church, the 
novelists Boylesve, Bordeaux, Bazin, Prévost, the playwrights 
F. de Curel, Donnay, Robert de Flers, Brieux, Lavedan, and the 
erities, historians, MM. Goyau, de Nolhac, Chevrillon, de la 
Gorce, Doumic, Richepin. The two members elected last month 
are Edouard Estaunié, the novelist, and the- talented lawyer 
Henri-Robert, the leading avocat of the French bar. 

“Tf we indulge in statistics about these variously distinguished 
gentlemen we find that there are eight novelists among them, 
nine philosophers, critics or historians, six playwrights, six 
statesmen, three soldiers, two poets and a lawyer.” 


Mr. de Lanux touches on another aspect of Academic activities: 


“A growing number of prizes, as a result of numerous bequests, 
mostly by respectable, elderly people with the best of intentions, 
are to be distributed by the French Academy every year. Not 
all. of them are literary prizes. There are prizes for virtue, for 
courage, for moral qualities of all kinds. The exalted personalities 
who are to bestow these rewards must not be too conspicuous for 
their neglect of the very same-virtues they are to encourage in 
others. . . . Yet the present Academy, in electing some of its 
present members whose lives were notoriously incompatible 
with censorship standards, has shown that it knew the teaching 
of the Far Hastern wise little monkeys: ‘To see nothing, to 
hear nothing, to say nothing’ of evil. 

““Women have always played a very prominent part in the 
diplomatic game which precedes elections. But they are absent 
from among the Forty; such are the rules, and that is another 
sign of their obsolete character. It is not, however, impossible 
that the twentieth century will witness a new feminine triumph— 
a woman elected to the French Academy. If the principle were 
to be admitted there is no doubt that a practically unanimous 
vote would carry to this supreme honor the beautiful and tragic 
author of ‘Le Cceur Innombrable,’ ‘Les Eblouissements,’ 
‘Les Vivants et les Morts,’ and ‘ Les Forces Eternelles,’ Comtesse 
Mathieu de Noailles, who ranks among the greatest French poets 
of all times. 

“Above everything else the French Academy is a conservatory, 
a greenhouse for language and its rules. It does not govern 
‘language, because it couldn’t, but it moderates and controls the 
changes that inevitably occur; it registers the ‘official’ modifica- 
tions. 

‘Cardinal de Richelieu, the statesman who paved the way for 
Louis XIV, the builder of French centralized monarchy in the 
seventeenth century, showed a peculiar interest in literature. 
Informal meetings had been taking place at the house of Con- 
rart, the King’s secretary, since the year 1626; Richelieu offered 
or imposed his protection, and in 1635 the statutes of the ‘French 
Academy’ were promulgated.’ 
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FIRST-NIGHTERS MET BY THEMSELVES 


STRANGE GLAMOR hangs around a “‘first night” of 

A a play. The world over, it is supposed, the elite of fashion 

and intelligence assemble to see and appraise. They 

are not always to be trusted, but they rarely distrust them- 

selves. The other night in New York at a play called “‘Out- 

ward Bound” these first-nighters had a strange experience. 
The New York World tells of their discomfiture: 


“The first-night audience in a New York theater is sophisti- 
cated, complacent, well-drest, easily bored, prompt in the 
recognition of old favorites, inclined to question whatever is new 
in book or person of the stage, yet generous when its sense of 
being well entertained is reached. Its psychology is a thing no 
manager has ever been able to understand. Its judgment can 
be as easily wrong as right. It has been known to laugh a 
dramatie treasure off the stage and to send a hollow dramatic 
pretense booming up the broad way to success. 

‘““There are few things that can surprize these case-hardened 
veteraas. One of these few things does occasionally happen. One 
of them has happened into a theater close to Broadway within 
the week. 

“‘In this playhouse, Monday evening, a first-night audience 
found itself looking over the footlights into the smoking-room of a 
Ship of Death. The actors were dead men and women, by the 
plot. The ship had no steersman and no warning lights. No 
passenger could tell of his destination. Only the steward, a 
veteran long in the service of the death line, could supply the 
information that the boat was bound for the port of the here- 
after. The idea developed with an uncanny cleverness which 
carried conviction. Anybody in the house might have been a 
passenger on that ship. Everybody in the place leaned forward, 
gript by the tenseness of the situation. 

‘‘In that moment, all the pretense covered by sophistication 
and good clothes vanished like a morning mist. The hardest 
boiled first-nighter was revealed as a man or woman just like 
any other man or woman. Understanding everything that could 
be touched or heard or seen round about him, he sank into the 


_ state of human unaccountability the moment the lid was lifted 


fromethe mysterious casket of the supernormal. What business 
has a mere playwright, we ask, under the Bill of Rights, to de- 
prive an audience thus, even for a fleeting hour, without process 
of law, of its accustomed self-absorption? ”’ 


OUR NEGLECT OF THE COMPOSER—“‘In England the ecom- 
poser is somebody; in America he is very decidedly nobody.”’ 
The Musical Courier makes this statement after the fact is 
brought home to it by the British-American composer, Mr. 
Arthur Bliss, now present in this country. Mr. Bliss was born 
and educated in England, and be carries on the British tradition 
in music, but his parents were American. The Courier tries to 
show how lucky Mr. Bliss was in his éducation: 


“In America there is neither respect for the struggles of 
a would-be composer—except a lot of sentimental silliness and 
silly sentimentality, which does more harm than good—nor 
interest in his efforts after they are completed and worthy 
of respect. 

““Mr. Bliss finds this the most astonishing and at the same 
time the most appalling thing about America. In England, says 
he, if a new work is given which, technically, is worthy of respect, 
everybody knows about it and conductors and artists vie with 
each other to get hold of it. In America when a new work is 
given, nothing happens. It is given, the critics appraise it, and 
that is all. Other orchestras, chamber music societies, artists 
(depending upon the nature of the work) do simply nothing 
about it. 

“And can we believe that this sort of neglect is not to have its 
effect upon the student? Subconsciously the student must 
observe the absence of any honor connected with the musical 
profession except that accorded to artists. ... 

“Tt is a simple matter of fact that there are fewer American 
than British composers possest of brilliant technique. It is also 
a fact that the few American composers who are proficient 
technically are not, as a rule, invited to address students at 
music schools and accorded other commensurate honors—which 
is the case in England.” 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


“JUDGE LYNCH” BECOMING UNPOPULAR 


WENTY-EIGHT LYNCHINGS a year is still too 

many, tho it is a matter for general rejoicing that the 

record for 1923 is twenty-nine less than that of 1922 
when fifty-seven persons were done to death without due process 
of law. The most striking and the most encouraging feature 
about the record is that there were forty-six instances in which 
lynching was prevented by the constituted authorities. In 
previous years it was generally complained that the officers of 
the law were either actually cowardly, or so flagrantly remiss in 
their duty as to be under the 
suspicion that they were in 
connivance with the avenging 
mobs. The cause for the de- 
crease is variously assigned to 
fear that the Dyer anti-lynch- 
ing bill will be passed, to a 
changing attitude toward the 
negro, most frequent victim of 
“Judge Lynch,” to a desire in 
the South to check the negro 
migration northward, or to a 
combination of these motives. 
More probably, says the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, ‘‘it is due 
to a gradual public awakening 
to the horrors of mob murder, 
due to widening education, 
more active measures of self- 
defense by the colored people 
themselves and possibly to the 
repeated threat of the Federal 
Government to intervene.” 
If this favorable report is 
followed by others like it, and 
if the tide has really set in 
against the practise which has 
so long been a blot on our 
civilization, observes the Man- 
chester Union, ‘‘it will be, in 
great part, traceable to one of 
those revolutions of sentiment 
and general elevations of the moral tone for which direct-action 
reformers can not bring themselves to wait, but which are more 
powerful, and bring more lasting, good results than hastily 
contrived and questionably enacted legislation ever did.” 

These lynching statistics were gathered by the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute in Alabama, whose principal, 
Dr. R. R. Moton, writes that twenty-eight persons were lynched 
in 1923, as against fifty-seven during 1922. The lynchings oc- 
curred in nine States, as follows: Arkansas, 2; Florida, 8; 
Georgia, 4; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 8; Missouri, 1; Oklahoma, 1; 
Texas, 2; Virginia, 1. Thirteen of the persons lynched were taken 
from the hands of the law, seven from jail, and six from officers 
of the law outside the jail. The report shows, further, that in 
forty-six instances lynching was prevented. Four women— 
three white and one colored—were among those thus saved. 
Six of these preventions were in Northern States, and forty in 
Southern States. In thirty-seven of the cases the prisoners were 
removed or the guards were augmented, or other precautions 
were taken by the authorities. In the nine other instances armed 


THE JUDGE HAD A BAD YEAR 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


foree was used to repel the mobs. In eight instances during the 
year, we are told, persons charged with being connected with 
lynching mobs were brought to trial. Of the fifty-two persons 
thus brought before the courts, only two were sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Such figures, says the El Paso Times, tell their own 
story. ‘‘As a nation, we have worked during the past twelve 
months considerably nearer the ideal and the practise of legal 
justice. If we can manage but to hold this rate of decrease in 
the supreme crime of mob violence, lynching will cease within a 
decade to be the national vice 
and the most serious reproach 
to American civilization im the 
eyes of the world.’ As this 
Southern paper sees it, 


“One gratifying feature of 
the report is that, in spite of 
the race-problem perplexities 
imposed upon many Northern 
communities by the exodus, no 
lynchings occurred in a North- 
ern State in 1923. Altho 
enough lynechings have oc- 
curred in the old ‘free States’ 
in the past to prove that the 
erime does not represent a 
peculiar vice of the Southern 
temperament, all patriotic 
Southerners will rejoice that 
the North sets a good example, 
particularly now that the race 
problems of many Northern 
communities have come to 
approximate those of the 
South.” 


‘“‘Judge Lynch’s”’ decline in 
popularity is attributed by the 
St. Louis Star to the arousing 
of the Southern people to ‘‘the 
desirability of protecting ne- 
groes from violence and of ex- 
tending them fair court trials.” 
This ‘‘dormant sense of duty 
among the best white people”’ 
has probably been quickened by the negro exodus, and we are 
told that every sort of reasonable and legitimate effort to make 
the negroes content has been advocated by Southern papers 
and leaders. For instance, 


“This effort has been conspicuous in Alabama, where a series 
of page advertisements has appeared in some of the leading 
dailies. These advertisements have been directed to the end of 
arousing white public opinion to the expediency and justice of 
taking better care of the inferior race in all material and moral 
respects. The matter was admirably conceived, effectively 
written, and plainly has had a marked result. 

“There is no need of Federal legislation on this subject. The 
States only should handle such matters, and they are doing it. 
There are too many laws now, and not enough of willingness to 
execute good laws that are in existence. This is especially true 
in all matters connected with police powers. That function 
belongs to the States, and any transgression of the States’ prov- 
ince is unwholesome and almost invariably ineffective.” 


The threat of Federal legislation remains, however, and the 
Nashville Tennessean, pointing out that ‘“‘lynching can be stopt,” 
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warns that we shall be powerless to prevent Federal interference 
‘unless we measure up to the obligations which self-government 
imposes upon us.”” Northern papers appear similarly disposed to 
believe that the evil will effect its own cure, and the Manchester 
Union, discussing the subject again, observes that “‘reducing 
the number of lynchings by more than half is a step in the right 
direction, and the whole nation can fervently hope that similar 
improvement may be shown when the record for 1924 is compared 
with that for 1923.’” Remarking on the fact that it is still the 
conclusion of James Weldon Johnson, secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, New York, 
that Congress should pass the Dyer anti-lynching bill, which was 
defeated when it was last voted upon, the Hartford Times 
observes: 


‘‘Aside from the doubtful constitutionality of such a law 
through its invasion of States’ rights, and aside from the diffi- 
culty of enforcing it without precipitating something very like a 
conflict between the sections of the United States, would it not 
be wiser to continue to trust in the educational and moral forces 
which both Mr. Moton and Mr. Johnson report to be at work, 
than to run the risk of enraging the white South while conferring 
no benefit upon the negro? The fact is that the negro’s condi- 
tion in the South, while he remains there, is to remain a matter 
for Southern decision. There seems small doubt of the superior 
wisdom of relying upon the further penetration of economic and 
social lessons regarding the negro than of making the gesture of 
passing a law which is probably unconstitutional and which 
could be enforced only at a risk to internal peace.” 


A PRESBYTERIAN BILL OF RIGHTS 


HE THEOLOGICAL YOKE is loosed and broken so far 

as 150 Presbyterian clergymen are concerned, for they 

have definitely cast aside the check which the General 
Assembly of last year attempted to impose on them, and assert 
that they have the right, within proper limitations, to think and 
to teach as they choose concerning matters of faith, The same 
week marks the exoneration by an examining committee of 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, the Baptist preacher in the pulpit 
of the First Presbyterian Chureh, New York, who had been 
charged before the same Assembly with failing to conform to 
Presbyterian standards in his preaching. It should be remarked 


at the outset that tho he professes himself a “‘liberal,’’ Dr. Fos-. 


dick nevertheless affirms the historic doctrines of evangelical 
Christianity—the personal God, the deity of Christ, the sacri- 
ficial atonement, the resurrection, the ‘‘indwelling spirit,’’ and 
“the life everlasting.” The two events—really one in their 
effect—are epochal in theological history. They will be consid- 
ered at the next General Assembly, and before that a rejoinder 
is expected from the Fundamentalists. 

To.make clear what follows we must revert to the action taken 
by the last General Assembly, held at Indianapolis. Turning 
back to our issue of June 16, 1923, we find that the Assembly 
adopted a resolution requiring the First Church in New York to 
conform to the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. A chief point 
in the resolution is that it reaffirms the deliverance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1910, declaring it to be the essential doctrine of 
the Chureh that the Holy Spirit inspired the writers of the Bible 
to keep them from error: that Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
Mary; that He offered Himself as a.sacrifice to atone for the sins 
of His followers; that He arose from the dead with the same body 
in which He suffered, and that He showed His divine power by 
working miracles. The next day sixty-six ministerial delegates 
protested against the action in the matter of the First Chureh 
as a condemnation without a hearing, and declared that the 
Assembly’s resolution ‘‘seeks to impose doctrinal tests other than 
those solemnly agreed upon in the constitution of our Church.” 
The bill of rights recently signed and published by 150 clergymen 
reaffirms their acceptance of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith “as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Serip- 


tures,” which is the form of their vow at ordination. It presents 
an historical argument to show that the Assembly more than once 


has accepted theological differences within the Church, so long 


as the ministers remain loyal to their leader and their work. It 
affirms that the supreme guide is not ecclesiastical authority, but 
“the Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.’ The document 
finds that there is no assertion in the Scriptures that their writers 
were kept ‘‘free from error,” and that such an assertion is not 
found in the Confession of Faith, in the Apostles’ Creed, in the 
Nicene Creed, or in any of the great Reformation confessions. 
Therefore, hold the signers of the recent affirmation, “the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1923, in asserting that ‘the Holy Spirit did so 
inspire, guide and move the writers of Holy Scripture as to keep 
them from error’ spoke without warrant of the Seriptures or of 
the Confession of Faith.’ In regard to Dr. Fosdick’s preaching 
it is asserted that the Assembly acted without giving the parties 
concerned a hearing, and ‘“‘in effect condemned a Christian min- 
ister without using the method of conference, patience and love 
enjoined on us by Jesus Christ.’’ On constitutional grounds the 
150. clergymen are opposed to any attempt to elevate the five 
doctrinal statements set forth in the Assembly’s resolution, or 
any of them, to the position of tests for ordination or for good 
standing in the Presbyterian Church. To quote directly: 


‘‘Wurthermore, this opinion of the General Assembly attempts 
to commit our church to certain theories concerning the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, and the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection, and the Continuing Life and Supernatural 
Power of our Lord Jesus Christ. We all hold most earnestly 
to these great facts and doctrines; we all believe from our 
hearts that the writers of the Bible were inspired of God; that 
Jesus Christ was God manifest in the flesh; that God was in 
Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, and through Him 
we have our redemption; that having died for our sins He rose 
from the dead and is our ever-living Savior; that in His earthly 
ministry He wrought many mighty works, and by His vicarious 
death and unfailing presence He is able to save to the uttermost. 
Some of us regard the particular theories contained in the deliy- 
erance of the General Assembly of 1923 as satisfactory explana- 
tions of these facts and doctrines. But we are united in believing 
that these are not the only theories allowed by the Seriptures and 
our standards as explanations of these facts and doctrines of our 
religion, and that all who hold to these facts and doctrines, what- 
ever theories they may employ to explain them, are worthy of all 
confidence and fellowship. 

‘“We do not desire liberty to go beyond the teachings of evan- 
gelical Christianity. But we maintain that it is our constitu- 
tional right and our Christian duty within these limits to exer- 
cise liberty of thought and teaching, that we may more effectively 
preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Savior of the World.” 


Dr. Fosdick and the Session of the First Church are exonerated 
by the special committee of the Presbytery of New York of all 
charges that Dr. Fosdick had preached heretical sermons from 
the First Church pulpit. However, there is some criticism of 
Dr. Fosdick for his famous sermon, ‘‘Shall the Fundamentalists 
Win?”’—a plea for tolerance of the liberal position—which pre- 
cipitated the situation. The committee reports that Dr. Fos- 
dick’s discussion of the Virgin Birth was objectionable and open 
to misconstruction and that the title of the sermon tended to 
“contention and strife.’’ Dr. Fosdick was also counseled that, 
altho he is not directly under the jurisdiction of the Presbytery, 
he should acknowledge his obligations in it. However, the com- 
mittee states that it ‘‘has no reason to doubt that Dr. Fosdick 
feels the force of these obligations and that he will willingly ac- 
cept counsel and direction from this Presbytery, of which he is 
a corresponding member.’’ The report contains a statement of 
faith by Dr. Fosdick, in which he declares: ‘‘If I did not regard 
myself as an evangelical Christian, I certainly should not be 
preaching in an evangelical pulpit.’”” We quote Dr. Fosdick’s 
statement in part: 


‘There are days when every man who seriously and deeply 
believes in the Gospel of Jesus Christ wants to be counted on that 
side and not on the other. It goes hard with me, therefore, to 
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find myself and whatever influence I may possess rated as against 
things I really am for and for things I really am against. 

“T am in the ministry of the evangelical churches because 
I belong there and nowhere else—reared in the evangelical Chris- 
tianity, converted in it, convinced of it, and ready to live and 
die for it. The liberty I claim to think through the Gospel in 
terms real and cogent in our own time is, I am sure, not a denial 
of the Gospel, but one of the most precious and sacred privileges 
and responsibilities which our evangelical forefathers claimed for 
themselves, fought for and gloriously used. 

“Personally, I have no patience with an emasculated Chris- 
tianity that denudes the Gospel of its superhuman elements, its 
redeeming power and its eternal hopes. I believe in the personal 
God revealed fin Christ, in His omnipresent activity and endless 
resources to achieve His purposes for us and all men; I believe 
in Christ, His Deity, His sacrificial saviorhood, His resurrected 
and triumphant life, His rightful Lordship, and the indispensa- 
bleness of His message to mankind. 

“In the indwelling spirit I believe, the forgiveness of sins, the 
redeemed and victorious life, the triumph of righteousness on 
earth and the life everlasting. This faith I find in the Scriptures, 
and the objective of my ministry is to lead men to the Scriptures 
as the standard and norm of religious experience—the progres- 
sive self-revelation of God in the history of a unique people, cul- 
minating in Christ. 

““To the proclamation of the Gospel with such elements of 
abiding experience at the heart of it I am giving myself—trying 
to translate it into terms that will penetrate the intelligence and 
challenge the conscience of the oncoming generation. 

“‘T am not, therefore, an enemy of the Gospel of Christ, a de- 
nier of the profound experiences and convictions which in all 
ages have been the glory of the Church, the substance of her 
creeds and the source of her power. Nor, as I understand it, are 
those who, like me, are called liberals. 

““We are men at the center of whose life is a profound faith in 
God revealed in Christ for man’s salvation, and we are facing 
with passionate earnestness the needs of this disturbed, doubting 
and often wistful generation, endeavoring, as our fathers did in 
their days, to interpret the everlasting Gospel to our own time 
in terms that our own time can understand.” ; 


YOUTH’S DECISION AGAINST WAR 


\ ), JAR SEEMS TO HAVE LOST ITS GLAMOR for 
youth, for 7,400 student leaders representing 1,000 
universities, colleges and theological seminaries have 
decided that they will fight only if all peaceful efforts fail. At 
the same time these students, assembled at the ninth quadrennial 
international convention of the Student Volunteer Movement in 
Indianapolis, produced, after much testing of opinion, a formula 
against war which presents no departure from that now promi- 
nently before the public. Some criticism is directed against the 
“youngsters” for having ventured judgment on a question of 
national policy. On the other hand, the young prophets are 
not without honor in their own country. 

The statement which was approved as embodying the senti- 
ment of the huge gathering declares: ‘We believe that war is 
un-Christian, and that the League of Nations is the best means 
of preventing it, but we would resort to war in case an unavoid- 
able dispute had been referred to the League or World Court 
without successful settlement.” This view-point was selected 
by the convention from four presented by student speakers, 
embodying every shade of opinion, from endorsement of prepared- 
ness to out-and-out pacificism. On a show of hands it received 
about 6,000 votes. The declaration for preparedness as the best 
preventive of war received the vote of approximately 300 dele- 
gates, and the statement sanctioning absolute pacificism was sup- 
ported by about 500 delegates. A statement which urged educa- 
tion against militarism, and said that non-resistance is now 
impracticable, received about 4,000 votes. A summary cf the 
expressions of the students was given by the chairman, Erd- 
mann Harris, of Princeton University and Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, who said, as we quote his words from 
press reports: 


“Tt has been clearly shown that the students of this country 
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and Canada recognize the bestiality of war. It has been made 
plain that students must cease to glorify war in history, and 
establish and strengthen agencies of international justice, such 
as the League of Nations and the World Court. In other words, 
war must be outlawed legally. 

“Tt has also been shown that the 7,000 students here are against 
war, but an absolute stand of non-resisting pacificism, as has 
been pointed out, is not practicable, and but a small percentage 
of those present here are in favor of it.” 


Even tho it was decided not to adopt a resolution pledging non- 
cooperation in case of war, it is interesting, says The Christian 
Science Monitor, to note the preponderance of a clear under- 
standing that future armed conflict is absolutely unnecessary, 
and we are told that— 


“Mhis realization marks a distinct advance in thought, and lays 
the foundation for a campaign of education which perhaps some 
day will make possible a declaration similar to the one proposed. 
The American college man is hardly ready at the present juncture 
to array himself on the side of those who are somewhat carelessly 
denominated as pacificists. The word, as commonly used, has 
an unpleasant sound to him. In its ordinary acceptation it does 
not mean just what he seeks to convey when he calls himself 
a non-cooperationist. 

“The really important consideration is, as indicated by the 
action of the students’ convention, that to the young men of 
the representative colleges war has lost all its former glamor. 
Nothing is more certain than that, when the youth of the world 
decide there shall be no more wars, there will be none. They, 
throughout the ages, have supplied the man-power which has 
made prolonged conflict possible. No war can ever again be 
waged by subsidized soldiery. Without the volunteers and the 
men willingly imprest into service, there could be no war.” 


“Old men may dream of an irresponsible, self-centered, 
self-sufficient, national isolation,’ remarks the New York 
Times in commendatory note of the students’ action, “but 
some day, and soon, the youth of America will see what is in 
their clear vision to-day translated into a national policy.” 
But a warning note to the pacifist element. is sounded by the 
Indianapolis News, which, agreeing that all wars are evil, points 
out that not all wars are avoidable. “‘Criminal Governments 
may force war on other Governments that would themselves be 
criminal if they did not resist.” In a subsequent editorial the 
same paper questions the advisability of the students’ ‘invasion 
of the field of statesmanship,” especially as the problem is one of 
those which ‘‘can be solved only by the greatest wisdom—which 
is not always the possession of youth.” It was felt, of course, that 
it is a case involving morals and the application of religion to life: 


“But there is always the danger of misinterpreting religion, 
and misconceiving religious principles. And some knowledge 
of life, as well as of religion, is required. In expressing opinions 
on such subjects, there should be a certain reserve on the part 
even of the wise and experienced—still more on the part of the 
inexperienced and young.” 


Other problems were taken up by the convention, but they 
went no further than the point of discussion. It was commonly 
agreed that lynching “must stop,’ but none of the students, 
says a correspondent of the New York Times, had what were 
considered workable plans for ending the evil. Tho it received 
group discussion, no definite stand was taken on the racial 
question, and no vote was asked. The students, says the same 
correspondent, “clearly could not ‘take noid Mole wa Lnis 
lack of definiteness leads the New York Sun and Globe to com- 
plain that the convention “has told us far too little.” 


“The country would have gained by knowing its views more 
fully on capital, labor, the present movements in religious 
belief, the faults in the private life of to-day, the tone of taste in 
the arts, the efforts to breed the race away from its high propor- 
tion of defectives, the state of that much-battered thing, the 
family relation, the spread of the Federal power, and afew other 
things. Perhaps the imported idea of a League of Youth, which 
the present relatively limited group indorses, would bring about 
the means of making a fair part of our several million young 
people audible and comprehensible.” 
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OME one here might riposte with 
‘Thoughts on Old-England.” “It would 
serve to prove how,thi ek the,English blood 
still runs in veins, ‘we ‘aré ‘told, that have 
mixed it with so many other strains. The 
London Mercury sends out this challenge: 


THOUGHTS OF NEW ENGLAND 


By Ivor GURNEY 


Gloucester streets walking in Autumn twilight, 

Past Kineburgh’s cottage and old Raven Tavern, 

That Hoare he kept, the Puritan, who tired 

Or fired, and took a passage in the ‘“‘ Mayflower,” 

Gloucester streets walking in frost-clear hour— 

Of ‘‘Captains Courageous’”’ as a boy read, thinking, 

And sea-ports, ships, and all that boy desired . . . 

Walt Whitman, history-scraps and Huck Finn’s 
cavern: 

My thoughts went wondering how the New Eng- 
land Folk 

Walked twilight now, watched stars steady or 
blinking— 

If thoughts came Eastward as mine Westward 
went. 

Of our ‘‘Citizen,’’ the ‘‘Massachusetts Times,” 

And the boys crying them perhaps about their 
lanes. 

But those no historied ground of Roman or Danes, 


What are the streets that have no memories, 

That are not underset by ancient rubbish? 

Where gables overhang, and the quarters clang 

From Cathedral towers, and the slops or dinner 
dish, 

Hurried a man voids handily into the gutter: 

And ghosts haunt the streets and of old troubles 
mutter. 

Where steel and scarlet of the military 

And routine use flash vivid momentarily; 

Imagination stricken unaccountably 

At full day into pictures not looked for even, 

And children from their play by curfew driven. 


Are there men of my blood over Atlantic 
Wondering there what light is growing thick 

By Severn and what real thing Cotswold is? 

Are there men walking slow till tiredness leads in 
To write or read till the night’s veil grow thin; 
Insatiate desiring what hope would win? 

Is the air clear there as Thoreau’s prose, 

With frost and sparkling water, and day’s close 
As mild, as soft as shows in ‘‘ Evangeline’’? 
(Since all verse from the air or earth does win). 


Do they hear tell of Domesday Book, and not 

Think of this Gloucester where the scrivener wrote 

Command of reeves first set their lists to begin? 

Do they wish walk at evening where the earls 
went in 

And William: Are there not crowns of England old 

That first in Gloucester’s Abbey showed their gold? 

Can villas contain man in unloving hold 

As here the cornered, the nooked low-ceilinged 
beetle-browed 

Houses cloak man in; or the strict thoroughfares 

Stone or asphalt-paved ally to man? 


Are there great joys in April her high days 

For those who cannot high imaginations see 

Of other men builded, stirred to a great praise? 
Cotswold earthing profound for white material, 
Masses of stone gone slender as a silver birch, 
Upwards in dazzle to an arching azure. 


O where in the new towns shall recompense come, 

For the market-days, the week-end trouble with- 
out measure, 

The crowded four ways and cattle markets boom, 

And country faces seen often with so much plea- 
sure? 


Can New England think deep thoughts of her 
bye-ways, 

Is Abana and Pharpar a balance for 

Severn receiving Avon, at her knot of highways, 

OS Abbey township, beneath so high a cloud floor? 


But nevertheless one would go very willingly 

At the year’s turn, where Washington or Lincoln 
walked, d 

Or praise ‘‘ Drum Taps”’ 
hear talked 

Speech of Lowell, or Hawthorne, or Holmes and be 

Pleased with citizenship of Gloucester or Wor- 
cester 

And companionship of veterans or veterans’ sons 

Of the Wilderness or Richmond, see the old guns 

That set Chattanooga’s throned woods astir; 

Or woke terror in steadfastness with red anger. 


or ‘‘ This Compost,’’ and 


But not for longer than the strangeness oe 

Severn yet calls not to be resisted: 

And the mix of Dane thoughts, Roman, with 
Middle-Age 

Calls all love out to mark on any page 

The glory of Peter’s Abbey high up in Summer, 

Or low in Winter’s gloom, and a wavering shape, 

Are more than is ever seen by foreign comer 

To Connecticut, or Staten or Providence with its 
cape, 

Being loveliness and history and height in one. 


And there is nothing uprooted that is not changed. 

Better to stay and wonder in the half light 

How New England saunters where Kipling loved 
and ranged, 

And watch the starling flocks in first autumn 
flight. 


The New World has qualities its own, 

But the Old not yet decrepit or withered is grown, 

And brick and timber of age five centuries known 

Are consolation for poverty enough 

Against New York, where they say Opera is bril- 
liant, 

And the byeways with five dollar notes are strown. 

The stuff of Liberty is a varying stuff, 

But from Grant’s men, Lee’s men, noblemen 
should never want. 


Nor since Keats has a higher tribute been 
paid to the power of beauty. Harry Kemp 
commits those lines to The Quill, which 
supplies information about Greenwich 
Village 

THE VENUS DE MILO 


(In The Louvre, Paris, 1923) 


By Harry Kump 


Emperors bowed before her, kings were led 
Behind her chariot, conquered, though they won 
Half of the earth that ripened in the sun; 

Great dreams were made alive, were stricken dead 
According to the way her quest was sped . . 
And still, unless she give her benison, 

The work falls incomplete, the task, undone, 

As rivers fall, when fails their fountainhead. 


For kingdoms based on rock are shaken through 
And through, to nothing, in a single hour, 

And conquerors drop their victories at one blow: 
But, held as passing as a drop of dew, 

As frail as the existence of a flower, 

Beauty leads armies emperors cannot know! 


Miss Linpsry is one of the main or- 
ganizers of the Texas poetry movement 
and the giver of the ‘“‘Old South Prize.’’ 
This contribution of hers to The Measure 
is worth a prize: 

LOST 


By TueEresp Linpsny 


A traveler drew rein where stood 

A little gallowsed lad Fs 

With mountain wildness in blue eyes 
Old-young and strangely sad. 


“Say, boy, have you-all seen a bunch 
Of stray horse pass this way? 
Two white-faced horses, one all white 
A roan and a crippled bay?”’ 


Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


He swung his leg about the horn 

And dropped his bridle-rein 

And hungrily his spent horse crunched 
The scant grass of the lane. 


The boy looked toward the wooded hills 
Where distant lime-rocks showed 

And, dimly in and out the brush, 

Faint glimpses of a road. 


“T seen ’um, yes—”’ (he gulped a cry) ” 
“But when ye git up there 

And look down from them big white rocks, 
And look round everywhere— 


‘“The horses—yes—they wint that way—”’ 
(What effort each word cost) 

‘“But whin ye git to them big rocks, 

Why then———————————_you re LOST!” 


THERE are admirers enough of Housman 
in this land also to welcome*this tribute 
appearing in the London Spectator: 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD 
By H. F. B. Bretrr-Smirx# 


In all my day there lives but one, 
Lonely, without a peer 

To turn to dauntless man’s delight 
The thoughts we grapple here; 

Whate’er we knew of hope or love, 
Desire, and fear, and pain— 

For other ages, thanks to him, 
Their echo lives again, 


Of many a pen he takes his own: 
Catullus, Corbet, Ford, 

The Ballad Masters and the Dirge 
Have built his lofty word; 

But most of all, our English land 
Of silent, glancing streams— 

And we, who other waters love, 
Pay tribute to his dreams. 


Beneath her caverns coldly flows 
The Dove of our desire— 

Cotton and I are far from home, 
And far from Doveridge spire— 

Cotton and I, we pay our dues 
To Ony and Teme and Clun, 

True waters they, that gave to earth 
So masterful a son. 


THERE is a wistfulness that comes with 
years; youth will not know it till youth has 
passed, but Miss Widdemer in The Measure 
throws a rope to some of those swimming 
in tempestuous seas: 


TO THE YOUNGER SET 


By MarGareT WIDDEMER 


When you are old 

And have, perhaps, the time for pitying, 

Think of us, then, 

And our too stormy and too tragic spring . . 
You'll have forgotten us; we shall be dead; 

Yet it was we \ 

Whose bodies made the bridge for you to tread. 


You do not fear: 


You ride abroad with neither pain nor ruth, 
But we, 

We fettered, we held dumb, 

We too wefe Youth— 


With our unlearned and close chained hands we 
lit the spark 


In terror. Nay, we were not brave, as you . 
You have no fear— but now the light has come. 


You are most brave, 
But yet your light—it was the light we gave. 


Think of us, then, 
Whose bodies made the bridge for you to tread, 
When you are kind and old—and we are dead. 


< 
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“Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs,’* a new booklet by Anne 
Pierce, shows all the Congoleum patterns 
in full colors and gives valuable sugges- 
tions for brightening the home. Write our 
nearest office today for your copy. It is free. 


**You’re a wonder, Jack, to get such a 


beautiful rug for so little money!’’ 


Furnishing the new home is such a pleasure! And 
with Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs you can solve the 
floor-covering problem so ean 


In the most artistic patterns imaginable, there’s a 
Congoleum Rug for every room in the house. There are 
elaborate Oriental motifs for the living and dining room, 
quaintly flowered effects for the bedroom, and neat 
geometric designs for the kitchen, bathroom and pantry. 


On the’ floor 
is Gold-Seal 
Rug No. 396. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Any wee 
2 i920, CONC” 


Made all in one piece with a smooth, non-absorbent 
surface, these rugs banish for all time the tiresome 
sweeping which woven floor-coverings require. Just a 
few strokes of a damp mop and your rugs are spotless. 


Look for this Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal shown above (printed in 
dark green on a gold background) is 
pasted on the face of every guaranteed 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug. It protects 
you against substitutes and assures you of 
absolute satisfaction. Look for it. 


ConNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans. Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs have another superiority 
to recommend them. They lie flat without any kind of 
fastening yet never turn up at the edges or corners. 


6 x 9 feet $ 9.00 ‘The patterns illustrated 114x3 feet $ .60 
71%4x 9 feet 11.25 are made only in the five t 1 

9 x 9 feet 13.50 large sizes. The small ye #: feet, 1.44 
9 x10% feet 15.75 rugs are made in designs x4)4 feet 1.95 
9 x12 feet 1800 to harmonizewiththem. 3 x6 feet 2.50 


Owing to freight rates, prices in the South, and west of the 
Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 


Gold Seal 


(GNGOLEUM 
_Art-RUGS 


PERSONAL 


WHEN DOUGHBOY, JAP AND 


ULLETS FLEW AS TWO PATROLS, one Japanese, the 
other American, ran into each other in the darkness of the 
Siberian town which they were supposed to be guarding 


as Allies. There were three Amerieans in one patrol and twelve 


Photographs from “*’ Siberia’s Untouched Treasure.'’ 


KALMIKOV, 


Copyrighted by G. P. Putnam's Sons 


and viewed with suspicion by the Americans. 
in a war with Japan. 


Japanese in the other.. The Japanese had crossed into the Ameri- 
can-guarded part of the town, and each patrol, ostensibly at least, 
mistook the other for Bolsheviki. The results, as tabulated by 
the writer of a new and vivid book dealing largely with the 
adventures of American troops in eastern 
Siberia during the war, are set down as 
follows: 
Total Shots Fired Hits 

American's a oss 04% ahd IES 5 
JAPANESE Me ee wee ee Tee 72 1 

This incident was briefly mentioned in 
cable dispatches at the time, but, says the 
writer, C. G. Fairfax Channing, the full 
extent of the friction between Americans 
and Japanese, complicated by troubles 
with two groups of Cossack Russian Royal- 
ists and numerous violent Bolsheviki, has 
probably never reached the American 
people. American doughboys were several 
times close to open. warfare with the 
Japanese, it appears, and the 8,000 Ameri- 
ean soldiers helping to guard the Trans- 
Siberian railroad, with the assistance—or 
enmity—of twice as many Japanese troops, 
were in continual hot water. The American 
soldiers, says Mr, Chaining, who’ went 
through the campaign, found a threefold 
complication of Cossacks, Bolsheviki, and 
Japanese, frequently felt more friendly 
toward their avowéd enemies, the Bolshe- 
viki, than toward their-alliés, the Japanese, or their supposedly 
friendly collaborators, Ataman Kalmikoy’s bunch of Bolshevik- 
fighting Cossacks. - 


This Kalmikoy, who divided the eet Russian forces of the 


THE BOLD BAD BOY BANDIT OF IMAN 


This youthful Cossack, shown posing in the center of the picture, was backed by the Japanese 
He nearly managed to involve the doughboys 


upon the Russian peasantry with demands for supplies and cash. 
/appears, was made when he “‘captured”’ two American soldiers. 


- GLIMPSES 


COSSACK MIXED IN SIBERIA 


vicinity with Seminoff, was a rare bird, says Mr. Channing—a real 
“‘boy bandit,’ who, at twenty-seven years of age, was renowned 
for the éclat with which he tortured and put to death Bolshevik 
prisoners, collected taxes from the Russian peasants, and gen- 
erally gave an imitation of his idea of his 
favorite military hero, Napoleon I. The 
Americans had refused to ‘‘recognize”’ 
Kalmikov, even tho they were supposed to 
be friendly to him. The Japanese were 
actively aiding the bandit with money and 
ammunition. It was with Kalmikoy’s 
assistance, together with that of an Ameti- 
can soldier who had turned traitor in order 
to lead ‘the Bolsheviki against his former 
comrades, that the American contingént 
nearly went to war with Japan. 

Two Americans, & captain and acorporal, 
had set out to ‘‘get’’ the American Bol- 
shevik. When they reached Iman, Kalmi- 
koy’s headquarters, to *‘ 
the cooperation of the secret agents of 
Cossacks and the Kolchak forces in the eap- 
ture of the American deserter,’ says Mr. 
Channing, Kalmikov “‘simply held the two 
Americans prisoners, without any ,right 
whatever, and gave them no way in which 
to summon aid and prove their identity.” 
Captain Lindsey Pogue Johns, one of the 
captured men, that night ‘‘took the situa- 
tion and his life in his hands,” and tried to 
He was recaptured, however, and his plight, together 
with that of the corporal who accompanied him, only became 
known when a Bolshevik friend of the Americans carried word 
to their camp. Two days later Captain Johns escaped, but the 


endeavor to enlist 


get away. 


‘THE ARMORED TRAIN IN WHICH KALMIKOV HUNTED BOLSHEVIKI 
Loading a choice collection of bandits aboard, the Cossack leader was accustomed to descend 


His great mistake, it 


Cossacks still held the corporal, and refused to give him up. That 
night, continues Mr. Channing, writing in one of the more ad- 
Tentuspsome chapters of his book, ‘‘Siberia’s Untouched Trea- 
sure’? (Putnam’s), ‘ ‘coded orders warned the Americans to be 
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Cadillac Presents 
Two New Closed 
Bodies = = = @ 


Victoria Coupe 
Seven-Passenger Sedan 


*3585 


Expect Great 4th 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company 
announces two additions to its closed 
car group—a new Seven Passenger 
Sedan and a new Four Passenger 
Victoria Coupe. 


These new bodies, produced in col- 
laboration with the Fisher Body 
Corporation, are mounted on the 
standard V-63 chassis, with its fa- 
mous harmonized V-Type eight- 
cylinder engine and Cadillac Four 
Wheel Brakes. 


The Victoria Coupe and the Seven 
Passenger Sedan list at $3275, and 
$3585 respectively, f. o. b. Detroit— 
and these prices, combined with 
Cadillac quality, single them out as 
preferred investments in their held. 
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ready with every available man at midnight to entrain on the 
attack on Iman, for the recovery of the captured American 
corporal, and for the punishment of the Cossacks.” Early the 
next morning the train started. Ostensibly, continues Lieuten- 
ant Channing: 

This train was nothing more than a long string of empty box 
cars running at breakneck speed in the early moments of dawn. 
No one put his head out at any of the stations, and we came to 
the last town before Iman just after dawn. Here we took water 
and broke in on the telegraph operator in the act of warning 
Iman of our coming. We again cut the wire ahead of us and ran 
out and started off with a jerk. The “‘little demon-looking” 
Russian engineer, Whom the men called ‘‘Casey,”’ was working 
beautifully. As we rounded the last curve before coming into 
Iman it was noted that the 
semaphore signal was down, 
warning us not to proceed. 
This Casey utterly disregarded 
—he knew the plan. He 
plunged the long train straight 
down the track and up to the 
station, where he brought it to 
a full stop with another jerk. 

Then the yell that went up 
must have warned the popu- 
lace, if they had not already 
been warned on the wire by 
some foxy operator whom we 
had not had time to find and 
suppress. Every man knew 
where he was to go and we had 
the town covered in ten sec- 
onds. Out of the silent, inani- 
mate box cars poured the mul- 
titude of American doughboys; 
yelling at the top of their 
voices, down the station plat- 
form to their appointed place 
they tore. Then a shot rang 
out. It was the unmistakable 
‘““whang’’ of the American 
Springfield. Then another, 
and still another. What was 
this—the fight begun? 

But that was all. Not 
another shot was fired. The 
strain was very tense and the 
moments short. Into the midst 
of the closing circles of Ameri- 
ean khaki ran aa officer in the 
uniform of a Japanese. Loudly 
and wildly he expostulated in our direction, and on and on he 
came waving his handkerchief. 
that he was spoiling the fight. 

“Please, please, you must not do this, you must not do this!”’ 
shouted the Japanese major. 

‘‘We have came to inform you,” began the Japanese civilian 
interpreter, ‘‘we have came to tell you that—”’ 

“Damn the whole lot of you, get out of the way. We are about 
to attack the Russian and Cossack garrisons, kill or take every 
man prisoner, and hold them as prisoners of war, or any other 
blasted thing, until they turn over the American soldier that they 
have now as a hostage. Be quick about it, now. Have them 
clear their decks for action. And you get yourselves out of the 
way, too.” 


And instinetively every one felt 


‘But we have come to tell you that we can not—” 
‘Get 
Are you protecting these 


“Of course not,’ fairly yelled the fire-eating American. 
yourselves. out of the way, then. 
seoundrels?”’ 

“Yes, yes, yes,’’ screamed the interpreter, and the Japanese 
officer on his heels frantically seconded the words. 


“WE HAD THE CITY COVERED WITHIN TEN SECONDS” 


A mixed force of Cossacks and Japanese were surrounded by an 

American detachment, in this generally disregarded action at Iman, 

Siberia, and only the capitulation of the Japanese and Cossacks 
prevented a bloody battle. 


“Back up before you get into serious trouble,” snapt the 
American major. ‘Are the Cossacks ready to open fire or are 
they prepared to turn over the American soldier they have kid- 
naped?”’ 

‘Don’t shoot, they will do it, they will do it,” whined the 
Japanese, now thoroughly fearful of a carnage taking place. 

“They'll do what?”” demanded the American major. “Tf they 
are ready to return the soldier, have them do so at once. Ta two 
minutes we open fire, take the city, and search it until we find and 
liberate that American soldier.” 

“They will return the stolen American soldier,” fairly howled 
the Japanese, for during this parlance our lines were gradually 
closing in about their positions, to which the Cossacks had fled 
when notified of our coming. They also could see the machine- 
gunners putting the belts of 
bullet into their guns and the 
riflemen encircling the redoubt 
of the Japanese in a jeopardiz- 
ing manner. This small ex- 
pedition had a dozen heavy 
machine-guns, and nearly fifty 
automatic rifles, making a total 
of practically sixty mobile 
machine-guns, besides all our 
rifles and grenades. The Japa- 
nese officer saw these getting 
ready for action and he be- 
came frantic. So much so in- 
deed that he talked himself 
into very serious difficulty as 
a result. 

‘‘The American soldier is not 
here,’ the Japanese went on. 
‘‘He is not here.” 

“Where is he? Quick, tell 
me,”’ from the American officer. 

**T don’t know,” frantically 
from the Nipponese. 

‘“They’ve taken him away, 
have they?” growled the in- 
furiated American. “Very 
well, we open fire at once.”’ 

“No, no, no, you can’t, you 
mustn’t, we are in your way.”’ 

““Get your Japanese troops 
out of our way, then.” 

“Don’t shoot.” 

‘Will you get out of our way 
or will you take sides in this 
affair?’’ came from the Ameri- 
ean. ‘‘Quick, decide.” 

“We must take sides with the Cossacks if you attack them.” 

“So that is it, is it? Do you realize that your last statement 
may bring on a war between the United States and Japan?”’ 

Then began a conference, under a temporary truce. This 
lasted the better part of the morning and took place in the town 
schoolhouse. In attendance were the Japanese, Chinese, Cossacks, 
Siberians, a Polish consul, an English trader, and the American 
officers. One misinterpreted statement, says the recorder, 
almost led to an open break right there in the conference. For: 


We were told that the American corporal had been taken by 
a group of Cossack officers on the train last night in the direction 
of Khabarovsk, and that if agreeable he would be sent back to us 
in good faith. On this the Japanese agreed to faithfully insist. 
and took the responsibility for its proper execution. 

We insisted that the telegram be sent at once and in our pres- 
ence. ‘To this the Cossacks replied that they would have to 
inform Kalmikoy. 

‘“Kalmikov be damned!” shouted the U. S. commander; 
Major Shamotulski, as he rose like a flash and started for the 
doorway, obviously to start the battle. Many hands reached out 
to implore him to desist. 


The position of the Cossacks and Japanese, huddled together 


Radio fan 
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broadcasts a Valspar message— 


One day when Robert H. Fawcett of 
Mount Hermon, Mass., was experi- 
menting on his radio set, he upset the 
storage battery. The biting acid spilled 
all over the rug and on the varnished 


table-shelf and floor. 


The rug and the finish on the table- 
shelf were eaten away by the acid but 
the floor, lo and behold—was as bril- 
liant and lustrous as ever. 


Of course, the owner was astonished 
—until he remembered that the floor 
was finished with Valspar Varnish- 
Stain. 


In writing us about this unusual and 
interesting test he says—‘‘I will always 
use Valspar on all my furniture and 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


VALENTINE’S 


‘VALSPAR 


‘VARNISH-STAIN |" 


woodwork after this because I will 
know it is safe.” 


Valspar Varnish-Stains are the fa- 
mous Valspar Varnish plus permanent 
wood colors. They are unequalled for 
floors, front doors, furniture and ‘all 
woodwork—indoors and out—that re- 
quire staining and varnishing. 

You can secure them in Light Oak, 
Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry 
and MossGreen. Waterproof and trans- 
lucent, these stains bring out the grain 
in all its beauty. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains stand all the 
famous Valspar tests. They are easy 
to apply, work freely and smoothly 
under the brush and dry hard over night. 


Print full mail address plainly. 


botling water test 


I enclose dealer’s name and stamps—20c 
apiece for each 40c sample can checked at 
right. (Only one sample per person of 
each product supplied at this special price.) 


Dealer’s Name....scecveccsecees 


Dealer’s Address. ....sscscsveeves 
Your Names. <-> se sctececvcveccs 


Your Address. ........eeeceesees 


OG 


| VALSPaR | | 
‘ ECS TALN Hiei 


VALSPAR | 


4 YARNESH STAIN | F 


Send for Sample Can 
and Color Chart 


This Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 


Valspar Stain . (] 


State Color..........-- 
Valspari7e 6) se] 
Valspar-Enamel 


State Color............ 
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as they were, was very helpless in relation to the manner in 
which we had them surrounded and covered. They had one 
three-inch gun pointed out the gate of their garrison and along 
a fence which we had beautifully enfiladed, their troops being 
drawn in line. That gun could never have fired more than once 
and then the whole garrison would have been ours. They knew 
it and we knew it. And so our bold bluff worked. The J apanese 
had permitted the Cossacks to take shelter within their gates. 
This was not neutrality! 

‘Send for that American at once,” ordered the Cossack to the 
telegraph operator; and away he flew to do his part. 

Then we sauntered over to the station and through the town 
to see how our troops were employed. As one of the Russians 
afterward said, we had the town at our mercy ten seconds after 
the train stopt. At every cross -street there were four machine- 
guns*mounted, looking formidably down the road. No one could 
“move.* No one did move. In the station all the officials of the 
railroad had been herded:imto the‘Yoom, disarmed if armed, and 
the telegraph operator; a beautiful young Russian woman, was 

% 


> 


A GOOD-BY—COVERED BY A MACHINE-GUN 


The Jap and Cossack allies, gathered at the station, watched the doughboys depart. 
Americans carried’ three Cossack hostages, and kept the group at the station covered by a 
machine-gun on the rear platform of the train. 


laughingly chatting with her American sentry as his bayonet 
meaningly separated her from her instruments. 


Now the soldiers of this leader Kalmikov, explains Channing, 
wear on their arms a small shield with the letter K superimposed 
thereon, and it was for these the Americans were looking. There 
had been only a few left in that vicinity, so three ‘‘of the choicest 
looking ones of the lot’’ were invited to come into the American 
sector. Then, continues the writer: 


A Chinese peddler came forth claiming that we had killed his 
_ horse under him and that he wanted damages. It was he at 
whom the first shot had been aimed and his horse was the victim. 
It was. easy to see why he had been shot at. He was wearing 
a pair of Cossack cavalry breeches with the orange stripe down 
the leg and when the soldier had seen him riding down the street 
two blocks away he had fired at him, hitting the horse. The other 
two shots that followed were fired by recruits through excite- 
ment; one had dropt his rifle and nearly shot himself in the chin. 

We were amused at the claims of the Chinese peddler. We 
paid him, but warned him it was unhealthy to wear old Cossack 
clothes when the Cossacks were holding an American as a hostage. 

We had the Polish consul give a speech to the multitude that 
had by this time gathered about the station, telling them that 
our sole purpose in coming to Iman was to get the American sol- 
dier and to warn Kalmikoy that a repetition of this kind would 
mean the end of his régime, for we would hold him personally 
responsible. This had its effect. We assured the people (these 
were Kalmikov’s own subjects, remember) that we looked upon 
them all very sympathetically, but it was simply their leader 
whom we could not, as Americans, recognize; that for all pur- 
poses except that of direct friendliness we were fighting for the 
same result as they were—to bring about a peaceful ending of the 
revolution and to maintain the order of the country and the 
running of the railroad while that settlement was working itself 


out: and that any accusations against us as being pro-Bolshevik 
were unfounded. ek 
We told them that we were taking three of their number 
who were actually in uniform, as hostages, and that we would 
return them immediately upon receipt of word that the American 
soldier was within our sector. This all made quite an impression, 
on the*people who had been listening to Kalmikov’s tirades 
against the Americans for the effect it had upon them. One 
unbelievable thing he told his people about the Americans was 
that those women who were marrying American soldiers or officers 
were being deceived. He said that they were to be taken to, 
America to be sold into a life of infamous slavery and that those 
Americans who offered marriage to Russian girls were the agents of 
avile traffic. Most of the Russians knew the Americans as gentle ~ 
men and knew that this was unjust and false. However, I later, 
learned of sevéral Russians who actually accepted this as the truth: 
While this’ was taking place on the station platform Twas 
standing near the edge of the crowd watching for any outward 
manifestations of violence or treachery. Suddenly I felt a touch 
on my arm. Turning, I beheld the pretti- 
est Russian face I had ever looked upon. 
Somewhere I had seen that same girl be- 
fore. She reminded me of it. It was the 
spring previous up in Khabarovsk. This 
girl, the wife of one of Kalmikov’s officers, 
had come to thé last big dinner we had had 
before leaving that city. She had been 
seated on my left and had come as a friend 
and guest of one of the American doctors. 
Ah, I remembered her well now. She told 
me, to my sorrow, that she had been 
severely beaten and punished for attending 
that party—simply because the Americans 
gave it. She said that altho both her hus- 
band and father were Cossacks, she felt that 
she knew the American officer as a gentle- 
man, and that it always hurt her and vexed 
her to hear the Cossacks speak of the 
Americans as they did. She, however, was 
unable to do or say anything about it, but 
she wanted me to know that there were 
some of those close to Kalmikoy-who were 
not wholly in accord with his principles. 
How like Napoleon the lives of the chief- 
tains were! 


The The outlying troops were called in and 


loaded onto the train again. It was getting 
time for the return, so that the American 
guard might be at their posts along the 
railroad by nightfall. Suddenly, however: 

As the three Kalmikov men were put on the train, the Japanese 
began to raise a great objection. 

“No, no, that must not be done.’”’ Obviously they were under 
some sort of guaranty to the Cossacks to look out for their 
welfare. . 

“We will keep these men until the American soldier is returned, 
that’s final—understand.’’ 

“But we, the Japanese, will guarantee his safe return. Can you 
not trust our word? I shall take this as a personal insult and 
expression that you do not trust me,’’ yelled the Japanese com- 
mandant. 

“Look upon it as you wish,’ calmly replied the American 
major. ‘‘These men go with us. If that is insulting you, all 
right, then you’re insulted by us. If that shows we do not trust 
you, all right, then we do not trust you. Look at it any way you 
wish, but they go with us. We at least are civilized and gentle- 
men. Good-by.”’ 

Just at that instant Casey blew his whistle as if to make more 
final and emphatic the statements just made. 

I was on the rear car with a machine-gun in ease of trouble and, 
seeing the exasperated look on the faces of the beaten Japanese 
we were leaving standing there, I could not resist the temptation 
of getting one more vivid proof of their plight. So I dropt off the 
car, whipt out my little camera which has been with me around 


the world, snapt the animated crowd, turned on my heel like 


a prima donna after the last encoré, and mounted the ear again. 
The Japanese watched us out of sight. Some of: the Siberian 
troops waved to us as we passed out of town. 

In two days the American corporal returned. He had been 
beaten by four Cossack officers who had taken him out of Iman 
on the train to the north just before we got in. His back and facel® 
were badly lacerated from the lashes of the whip. They had 
taken their primitive spite out on him for their personal 
grievances and had whipt him in his freight car until he in 
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Built by Hudson Under Hudson Patents 
$170 Lower in Price 


Important notice to 
buyers:—The remark- 
able value offered in 
the New _ Essex is 
matched by the aston- 
ishingly low parts 


prices and the progres- 
sive service policy that 


keeps maintenance 
down to a minimum. 
Be sure and get parts 
price list from your 
dealer. 


‘Th 
Coa 


Freight and Tax Extra 


ESSEX 


DETROIT, 


e 
ch 


°975 


Touring Model - $850 


Priced $170 lower, the New Essex 
Coach provides a larger, hand- 
somer body, with even greater 
passenger comfort than the 
former Coach. And its 4 cylin- 
der motor, built on Hudson 
patents gives smoothness and 
performance distinction, hereto- 
fore exclusive to the Super-Six. 


The Best From Both 


Hudson and Essex 


Its abilities are as exclusive in 
this field as Hudson’s. Think of 
what that advantage means. 
And it has in full those hidden 
values that keep Hudson and 
Essex cars like new, after thou- 
sands of miles and years. of 
service. 

So we ask this test:—Take a ride. 
You will enjoy it—that’s certain. 
See how handling is simplified. 
Starts at the touch of your toe. 


steers easily as a bicycle. In 
heavy traffic, throttle it down to 
acrawl. Then note how smooth 
and alert the pickup. And 
how easy gears shift. Easy to 
park too. Its low center of 
gravity makes safe and comfort- 
able driving on all roads at all 
speeds. 


Everyone Calls It 
“Ideal Transportation”’ 


Simple to keep in first class 
Requires little at- 
tention. Lubrication for the 
most part is done with an oil can. 
Mileage on fuel, oil and tires is 


condition. 


exceptional. 


No car we ever announced has 


met with such a reception. You 
mustbe impressed as everyone has. 
You too will say: “the new Essex 
provides ideal transportation.”’ 
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FS i ot Oe 
Hanover 


Shoe 


Black Kidskin 
Lace Shoe 


Style 40D 


FIVE DOLLARS 


This price is possible because we are the 
only shoemakers in America who sell exclu- 
sively through our own stores, in 62 cities. 


If there is no Hanover 


Store near you— 
we will fit you from Hanover. 


Look for the nearest store or write for catalog. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


supplication had asked them to stop. He 
stood it until he fainted, over one hundred 
lashes, a far better example of endurance 
than ever a Cossack accepted before yelling 
or fainting. Then he dropt unconscious. 
That had all taken place while we were 
approaching and entering the town of 
Jman. 

It was like quelling a riot, to calm the 
American troops when they saw this. There 
were two pictures taken of this soldier in 
his battered condition—one is in the War 
Department files, the other was over-ex= 
posed and turned out. badly. 


This incident left the American troops 
‘unfriendly with the Japanese and the 
Cossacks, besides having the ever-present 
Bolshevik menace on all sides.’ There was 
an inquiry in Vladivostok, reports Mr. 
Channing, at which an American General 
arose, and in most undiplomatic language, 
threatened a Japanese General with war in 
ease of further Japanese cooperation with 
Cossacks against Americans. About a week 
later, continues Channing: 


Another incident occurred that widened 
the breach even farther between our “‘ Little 
Brown Brothers” and ourselves. In a town 
where we had one of our outposts on the 
railroad, this startling deed took place. 
During the last half of August and early 
September a large force of Japanese with 
one platoon of Americans (to give them pro- 
tection against unfriendly Bolsheviks) had 
made a long march inland from the railroad 
to a town on the Ussuri River known as 
Yakoleffka, to which the Bolsheviks had 
moved their stores after we had driven 
them out of the country around Uspenka. 
While there one of the Japanese sentries in 
cold blood put to death an old woman lying 
sick in bed. This Japanese was searching 
the house for arms, and as this old creature 
was unable to roll out of bed to let him 
examine the mattress, he deliberately mur- 
dered her. To this we very seriously ob- 
jected, stating that we would have to leave 
the expedition if such acts kept on. Orders 
were published that no Japanese should lay 
hands on unarmed men or women, unless 
absolutely necessary in the performance of 
duties. This means nothing to an unprin- 
cipled Japanese. Orders were issued to the 
American detachment calling upon the 
men to report any Japanese seen commit- 
ting atrocities of any kind. Reports came 
in and Japanese soldiers came in with 
blackened eyes and cut lips, led by Ameri- 
ean soldiers who had caught them in the 
act of wilfully torturing women or children 
or defenseless old men. That is the inher- 
ent nature of a Japanese: against defense- 
less creatures he shows his fury as do the 
Cossacks, but when matched by a cour- 
ageous adversary he loses all nerve and 
becomes quite docile and meek. One 
American brought in a Japanese soldier 
and a very young and tender baby that 
the Japanese had just put to death. This 
was the last straw and we at once sent and 
made preparations to return to the rail- 
road. The townspeople were terrified to 
know that we were going to leave the Japa- 
nese there alone. They had come to look 
upon us as upright and harmless, except 
when actually giving battle, and they knew 
that innocent people were safe in our hands. 
That night a Japanese outpost disappeared 


‘ smooth flat ground about. 


and was never heard from. Obviously the 
natives or the Bolsheviks had erept up on 
the sentry and murdered and dragged him 
away. 

When our order came to return to the 
railroad, the Japanese, to our surprize, 
prepared to leave also. This was indeed 
a silent tribute to us. Here they were, at 
least three battalions and we were less than 
one company. They had obviously invited 
us to accompany them on this expedition 
into the heart of the Bolshevik territory 
simply for the protection and safety our 
uniform and our reputation as soldiers 
carried with it. They even had an air- 
plane escort, but on the third day out the 
pilot killed himself trying to make a landing 
in a plowed field when there was plenty of 
I think any 
American infantryman could have made 
as good a landing’ as that. Finally we 
started back, the Japanese leading the line 
of march. They march in a very peculiar 
way; no system of halts for rest about 
soldiery yet. Soon they were forced to give 
us the Jead—we were marching only at 
night because the days were insufferably 
hot—days permitting but short marches. 
Soon we far outdistanced them and they 
had to eall their trucks to their aid in pick- 
ing up the stragglers. It is to the pride and 
credit of every American soldier on that 
march that every man walked every inch 
of the seventy miles,.altho some of them 
were more dead than alive at the finish. 


-But wars, and the brutality of wars, are 
past for the present, remarks Mr. Channing 
in the introduction of his volume, and his 
chief present interest in Siberia is, as his 
title indicates, the great land’s ‘‘ Untouched 
Treasure—Its Future Réle in the World.’ 
He summarizes his view in these para- 
graphs: 


With untold billions in resourees, with 
fuel and circumstances for thriving life and 
industry, and with a climate in all respects 
like that of the United States of America, 
Siberia stands to-day rich, unsettled, and 
unexploited—as did our United States, 
now vast and glorious, a century or more 
ago. 

Its traditional reputation as a ‘‘frozen 
place of exile,’ based on the mystic horrors 
of a centuries-old prison-mine to the ex- 
treme north ‘and far within the Arctic 
Circle, has caused its vast southern areas 
to be needlessly avoided. Yet much of 
Siberia has the same latitude as Southern 
France, Italy, and all Southern Europe. 
Watermelons, grapes, and _ fruit-trees 
abound; domestic animals, vegetables, 
cereal grains, and game birds thrive as 
they do in our own Western States in the 
fertile corn-belt; and cotton and tobacco 
flourish. 

Siberia is to-day the one remaining un- 
known treasure-vault in the world. 

I have been in all parts of Siberia, during 
winters and summers, and of the two I 
should say offhand that the summers were 
the more unbearable. The windless Si- 
berian heat coupled with the omnipresent 
swarms of mosquitoes and giant horse- 
flies make New Orleans summers seera mild 
in comparison. Personally, at the farthest 
north that I ever went during any winter 
I never knew the temperature to be lower 
than 25 degrees to 30 degrees below zero, 
except on one twenty- -year-record- breaking 
day. On that oceasion for a few short hours 
the thermometer went to 40 degrees below. 
With Siberia’s traditional windlessness 
even this is much milder than an average 
winter in Boston, Chicago, or New York. 
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The story of two 


Power Plants 


Most executives are particular 
about the correct lubrication of 
their cars—but some are indiffer- 
ent ubout their plant machinery. 


Your automobile is a power plant on 
wheels. It manufactures mileage for 
you. ‘You take a personal interest in 


* * 


Consider now for a moment the 
operation of your plant. 


Do you realize that the Correct 
Lubrication of each individual engine 
and machine will 


1 Give you the full use of the power 
you generate? 


Keep your costly machinery run- 
94 ning with minimum interruptions 
for shut-downs and repairs? 


Reduce your lubrication costs per 
3 unit of output,—per dozen, per 
yard, or per ton? 


With such positive results promised, 
is it not short-sighted economy to 
buy lubrication only on the basis of 
its cost per gallon? 


We believe this is a matter of 
sufficient importance to 
engage your personal 
attention. 

If the best oil you can 


buy is none too good for 
the automobile engine 


its care and up-keep. As more than 
75° of automobile engine troubles 


are due to faulty lubrication, you. 


make sure that you use the best oil 
obtainable. You are glad to pay a 
few cents more a gallon for full power, 
and for freedom from operating 
troubles and roadside halts for repairs. 


* 


that contributes to your pleasure, is 
not an equally superior oil necessary 
for the machinery that makes your 
products and your profits? 


For over 50 years, the Vacuum 
Oil Company has specialized in the 
manufacture and application of high- 
grade oils for all types of industry 
throughout the world. Its complete 
fund of knowledge and experience is 
at your service. 


In order to prescribe accurately 
the correct oils to use, the Vacuum 
Oil Company offers to make a Lubri- 
cation Audit of your plant. See de- 
tails in column at right. This free 
service has resulted in saving thou- 
sands of dollars annually in leading 
plants in all industries. 
We would like to get 
in touch with you. In 
writin, kindly address 
our nearest branch 
office. 


Lubricating Oils 


For Plant Lubrication 


THE 


Lubrication Audit 


EXPLAINED STEP BY STEP 
(In Condensed Outline) 


INSPECTION: A thoroughly 
experienced Vacuum Oil Company 
representative in co-operation with 
your plant engineer or superinten- 
dent makes a careful survey and 
record of your mechanical equip- 
ment and operating conditions. | 


RECOMMENDATIONS: We 
later specify, in a written report, . 
the correct oil and correct appli- 
cation of the oil for the efficient 
and economical operation of each 
engine and machine. 


This report is based on:— 


(1) The inspection of the machines 
in your plant. 


(2) Your operating conditions. 


(3) Our 58 years of lubricating 
experience with all types of 
mechanical equipment under 
all kinds of operating conditions ~ 
throughout the world. 


(4) Our outstanding experience in 
manufacturing oils for every 
lubricating need. 


CHECKING: If, following our 


recommendations in this Audit, 
you install our oils, periodical calls 
will be made to see that the de- 
sired results are continued. 


For THE ABOVE FREE SERVICE 
address our nearest branch office. 


Domestic Branches: 


New York Chicago 

(Main Office) St. Louis 

Boston Detroit | 
Philadelphia Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh Milwaukee 
Buffalo Minneapolis 
Rochester ,Des Moines 
Albany Kansas City, Mc. 


Oklahoma City 
Springfield, Mass. Dallas 
New Haven Peoria 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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What some 


shavers need 


AP! CAP! Who’s got the Cap?” 
Answer—Williams’. For 
Williams’ has a cap that you never 
have to fish for down the drain pipe 
-with a bent hairpin. Nor do you 
need a burglar’s outfit to find it. 
The Williams’ Hinge-Cap is always 
on—right where you want it. 
But even if it weren’t for this 
“always-on” cap, most men would 
prefer Williams’ because— 


—Williams’ father is unusually heavy and 

closely woven, It holds the moisture in so 

that the hairs of the beard are really softened 
all the way through. 


—Williams’ lather lubricates the path of 

your razor, There’s actually a protecting film 

between your face and the edge of the blade 
while you shave. The result is, you get a cool shave 
free from friction. 


—Williams’ keeps your face comfortable even 

when you shave closely every day. It con- 

tains a soothing ingredient which gives the 
skin just the care it needs. 


Williams’ is absolutely pure and has no 
coloring matter whatsoever. See if there 
isn’t just as striking a difference in the 
cream as there is in the Hinge-Cap. 


Tue J. B. WittiAMs Company, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
The J.B. Williams Co.,Lid.(Canada), 1114 St.Patrick St.Montreal 


Villiams 
Shaving Cream 


Write for a sam- 
ple of Williams’ 
Aqua Velva, a 
scientist’s formula 
for after-shaving 
use. Address 
Dept. 22-A 
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HOW MUCH OF CHAPLIN DOES CHARLIE OWN? 


HERE is, of course, Charlie Chaplin, 
and there is, also, *‘Charlie Aplin,” 
‘““makes up’? much like the familiar 
original. A complicated question arises 
as to just how much of the original Charlie 
Chaplin is formed by his make-up. In 
other words how much of the familiar 
Charlie Chaplin does Charlie Chaplin own? 
‘“Who,”’ demands a writer in the New York 
“owns those overgrown pants 


who 


American, 


Photographs by courtesy of ‘*The American Weekly’’ 


CHARLIE CASTS A SUSPICIOUS EYE AT HIS 


Mr *, Chaplin, on the left, thinks Mr. 
“Charles Aplin,’’ nor dress in just those clothes. 
aping Mr. 


and big shoes, and hat and coat of ancient 
vintage, and frisky eane?’”’ Charlie Chap- 
lin, it appears, has appealed to the courts 
in California to declare that he is the only 
film actor privileged to profit from the 
costume commonly associated with him, 
and to forbid anybody else to use these 
things on the screen. Mr. Chaplin argues 
that he has made this attire so completely 
a part of his personality that it is an in- 
justice for other persons to display it on 
the sereen. According to The American: 


Charlie Chaplin went to court when he 
heard that another sereen comedian, 
whose name is Charles Amador, was making 
some movie reels imitating Chaplin so 
closely that the public couldn’t tell the 


Chaplin ever entered his mind. 


difference. Amador also had taken unto 
himself the name of ‘‘Charlie Aplin.” 

Charlie Chaplin told the court that his 
imitator had rigged himself out with just 
the same sort of shoes, trousers, coat, hat, 
and stick and mustache as Chaplin used, 
so that even Chaplin himself might wonder 
whether it was really he or his imitator, 
Amador. And so there came before the 
courts of Los Angeles County one of the 
most unique legal controversies of modern 
times. 


DOUBLE 


Charles Amador, on the right, ought not to call himself 


Mr. “‘Aplin,’’ however, says that no idea. of 


A jury will decide. 


The lawyers for Chaplin and Amador 
gave testimony in support and in denial, 
and the court finally issued an injunction 
forbidding Amador or his motion-picture 
company, the Western Features Produc- 
tions, from going ahead with any more 
‘““Charlie Aplin” films, and ordering them 
not to exhibit two little comedies which 
had already been made ealled ‘‘The Race 
Track’’ and ‘“‘Why Boys Leave Home.” 


The case, which is expected to come up 
for decision some time early this year, 
comments the American writer, is not so 
simple as it seems for— 


It involves a patient inquiry into who 
first used those shoes, trousers, coat, stick 
and hat that have brought fame and for- 
tune to Charlie Chaplin. Chaplin says 
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It ruined her entire evening 


pheetc tN a that she had overheard quite by 
accident—several men talking about her when 
they didn’t know she was near. 

Surely this sort of thing couldn’t be true of her— 
and yet she had heard them with her own ears! 

She couldn’t get home fast enough. Nor could she 
explain to her escort why she was so upset. She felt 
only like bursting into tears—which she did the 
moment she was alone. 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
You, yourself, rarely know when you have it. And even your 
closest friends won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated 
organic disorder that requires professional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only a local condition that yields 
to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. It is 
an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these un- 
usual properties as a breath deodorant. 

It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath 
sweet, fresh and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but 
by really removing the old one. The Listerine odor itself quickly 
disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine puts you on the 
safe and polite side. 

Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of 
it. It has dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has 
been trusted as such fora half a century. Read the interesting 
little booklet that comes with every bottle.-—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U.S. A. 
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THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS | 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 


“NOT A WRINKLE AT THE END OF THE TRIP” 


Mingled with the thrill and sentiment 
of. your home coming is a feeling of 
real appreciation for your Hartmann 
—the wardrobe trunk that has pro- 
vided such convenient care-free 
clothes protection during the journey. 
Discriminating travelers everywhere 
prefer the Hartmann. Look for thenew 
Hartmann,where betterluggageissold. | 
HartTMANN Trunk Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
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he was the first to wear them in the movies 
—this combination of funny accouter- 
ments. Amador, who calls himself ‘‘ Charlie 
Aplin,’ points out that while perhaps 
Chaplin was the first to use the entire outfit 
on the sereen, yet others have worn abcut 
the same combination in vaudeville and 
on the legitimate stage. 

Charlie Chaplin answers that this is 
partly true. Of course, other actors have 
worn overgrown trousers and enormous 
shoes and funny hats and other things, 
but he asserts that, so far as he knows, no 
actor on the legitimate stage ever wore the 
full combination. And it is this full 
combination, together with his funny shuf- 
fling gait, that has made the fame and for- 
tune of Charlie Chaplin. 

Amador veplies that the outfit has been 
common property in the theatrical world 
for many years, and he insists that he has 
as much right to wear them on the screen 
as Chaplin has. 

Amador’s lawyers inquired carefully into 
the history of Charlie Chaplin’s costume 
and handed the judge a bunch of affidavits 
from old-time theatrical people, declaring 
that Chaplin’s outfit was common property 
and had been used on the stage long before 
Charlie Chaplin was ever heard of. 

An affidavit from one of these old-timers, 
Mr. Joseph Pazen, who was for thirty 
years a professional reviewer and booker 
of vaudeville acts, swore that he knew the 
origin and history of pretty nearly all the 
items in the wardrobe of Charlie Chaplin’s 
funny acts, from his shoes to his hat. In 
the course of Mr. Pazen’s affidavit he 
sald: 

““The mustache worn by Charles Chap- 
lin in his motion-pictures was worn by one 
George Beban, a famous actor, in the 
character of a French waiter in Chicago 
in the year of 1899, at Sam T. Jack’s 
Theater. Then one Chris Lane appeared 
on the vaudeville stage in the year of 1898 
wearing a decrepit derby, or threadbare 
hat, such as worn by Chaplin in his pic- 
tures. Harry Morris appeared in burlesque 
from 1892 to 1904, and Morris used the 
same characteristic movement of Chaplin’s 
feet, known as the slide or glide, and Billy 
Watson used ‘the same shuffle from 1892 
up to the present time. 

“Billy Reeves wore the baggy pants, 
such as worn by Chaplin, in 1908 on the 
public stage in the theaters, and used 
certain movements of his body and caused 
himself to take certain falls such as Chaplin 
does in motion-pictures produced by him; 
and in 1895 one Bud Meley appeared on 
the vaudeville stage in public wearing the 
same kind of large baggy pants. From 
1889 to 1900 Nibble Brothers appeared in 
vaudeville in the city of Chicago on the 
stage, using the flexible cane such as used 
by Charlie Chaplin in his pictures; and the 


_team of Sherman and Morrissey appeared 


from 1890 to 1900 on a vaudeville theater 
stage using the club feet and the big shoes. 
M. B. Curtis, as ‘Sam’l of Pozen,’ in 
1890 on the theater stage, also used the 
same club and feet and large shoes effect. 
“In 1900, one Byron, of Byron and 
Langdon, as the ‘Dude Detective’ on the 
theater stage in the United States, used 
the tight-fitting skirt-coat such as used by 
Chaplin, and Billy Ritchie used the combi- 
nation of the mustache, the tight-fitting 
skirt-coat, the baggy pants, the large shoes, 
and carried a flexible cane on the vaudeville 
stage throughout this country, and Ritchie 
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Tf your rheumatism comes on again this year— 


How can a medicine that is applied on the outside of the skin reach a 
pain deep down in the joints and muscles? This treatment acts by 
stimulating the brain to send new blood to the affected area ~ + 


ON’T suffer unnecessary pain. Get relief 

J at once. It may be splendidly courageous 

to just “‘grin and bear it’’—but it is a frightful 

waste of the very vital resources you need to 
help you get rid of the cause of pain. 


Your doctor will tell you that pain should 
always be relieved — just as quickly and as 
completely as possible. 


And this relief is easily at hand. However 
deep-seated, however hard to reach the pain 
may seem to you, it can be stopped—quickly 
and permanently. 


Nearly fifty years ago a remedy for muscular 
pain was given to the world that has brought 
relief to so many sufferers that today you will 
find it in one home out of every three—Sloan’s 
Liniment—probably the foremost household 
remedy in America, used all over the world and 
recommended by doctors everywhere. 


No matter where the pain is, no matter how 
deep down in joints and muscles, 2 can be 
reached if the natural curative powers inside the 
body are only aroused. 


When you use Sloan’s, it stimulates the 
nerves on the skin. They arouse the brain, 
which in turn causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, under the place 


where the liniment has been applied. Rich new 
blood rushes in. 


This new blood coming, freshly purified, from 
heart and lungs, with all its marvelous germ- 
destroying, upbuilding powers brings to sick, 
pain-ridden tissues just what they need to 
heal them. 


If the pain is rheumatic, it indicates the 
presence of disease germs. The fresh blood that 
Sloan’s sends to the affected spot carries the very 
elements that alone have the power to destroy 
germs. If the pain is due to over-exertion, to a 
sprain, or a bruise—it means that muscle fibres 
have been injured. The fresh blood supplies the 
materials that alone can repair the damage. 


This is the scientifically correct way to re- 
lieve pain. It doesn’t just deaden the nerves. It 
gives your own natural bodily defenses the aid 
they need to drive out the cause of pain. 


Don’t wait until you are in actual need. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s this very day, and have it on 
hand—85c at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necessary. Immediately you will feel 
a gentle warmth—then a pleasant tingling of 
the skin—then freedom from pain. There is no 
burning, no blistering, only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment— Kills pain 
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by Magnavox owners 


GOS progress in the 
interest, value and variety of 
radio programs make it impera- 
tive to equip your receiving set 
with the most sensitive and 
accurate reproducer. 


Magnavox instruments (the 
original radio reproducer) are de- 
signed on true scientific princi- 
ples, and in their construction 
unusually high precision stand- 
ards are observed. 


For permanent radio satisfac- 
tion choose Magnavox. 


Magnavox Reproducers: M1 (for dry 
battery sets); R2 and R3 (electro- 
dynamic) 4 ; $35 to $60 


Magnavox Combination Sets: electro- 
dynamic Reproducer with one or two 
stages of amplification $59 to $85 


Magnavox Power Amplifiers: may 
be had in one, two or three stage 
(audio-frequency) $27.50 to $75 


Magnavox Products are for 
sale at good dealers everywhere. 
Write for Catalogue. 


THE MAGNAVOX CO. 
Oakland, Cal. 


New York Office: 370 SEVENTH AVE. 


Perkins Electric Limited; Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Canadian Distributors 
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used the same outfit several years in the 
production of motion-pictures, prior to 
the entry of Charlie Chaplin as an actor 
in motion-pictures.”’ 


As if all this were not enough to remove 
from the unfortunate Mr. Chaplin any 
credit for originality, or salable film-rights 
in- his own shoes and pants, Mr. Pazen 
in summing up, deposes and swears as 
follows: 


“The peculiar mannerism and walk of 
Charles Chaplin had been produced in 
public many years prior to his appearance 
as a motion-picture actor, and the facial 
expressions used by him are commonly 
known as mugging, and have been used 
for many years on the theater stage and 
the same having been mau: famous by one, 
a well-known vaudeville actor, named 
Edwin Morris. None of the actions, 
mannerism, style or dress of Chaplin are 
new to the theater or to the public.” 


But the case does not hang entirely, 
it appears, on the question of who first 
used that funny combination outfit, and 
shuffling walk, and funny grimaces. Ac- 
cording to the American writer: 


Chaplin insists that, even if others had 
used his costume in one way or another, 
the whole thing together with the name 
Charlie Chaplin has become his property, 
and that under the law of unfair competi- 
tion he is entitled to be protected from 
imitation. 

His lawyers insist that if he produces an 
article and it becomes known throughout 
the world, no one else can produce the same 
article, and if they do the public will be 
deceived, believing that it is Chaplin’s 
article, when as a matter of fact it is the 
other person’s article that they have 


purchased. 
To offset this argument Amador’s 
lawyer contends that motion-pictures 


should come under the head of theatrical 
performances. And since Chaplin was not 
the first man ,to use the make-up in the 
amusement line, he can not complain at 
this time of unfair competition, when as 
a matter of fact he himself is an imitator 
by imitating those who used the make-up 
and the acting years before Chaplin was 
ever heard of by the public. 

So Charlie Chaplin’s lawyers studied the 
problem and filed a long affidavit of ecom- 
plaint with the court in which Chaplin 
declares that for seven years he has been 
working hard and, with the expenditure of 
large sums of money, he has built up a rep- 
utation for being one of the best and most 
successful comedians in the motion-picture 
business. And that in this work he has 
perfected and featured a peculiar form of 
acting and certain ways and mannerisms, 
certain dress, facial expressions, and char- 
acteristic movements of the body that are 
individual to himself. 


Going into detail as to just what it is 
that Charlie claims as his own personal 
property, he swears: : 


“In his motion-picture comedy work - 
Charles Chaplin has always worn a kind _ 
of attire peculiar and individual to himself, 
consisting of old and threadbare hat, 
clothes and shoes, and always of the same 


style, namely, a decrepit derby, ill-fitting 
vest, tight-fitting coat, and trousers and 
shoes much too large for him; and withal 
a flexible cane which he is wont to swing 
and bend as he performs his part. 

“In his acting in all his motion-pictures 
he has made great use of comical facial 
expressions, which consist of droll grimaces 
and looks of simulated seriousness and 
surprize. He has perfected and used in 
all his comedy motion-pictures a way of 
acting with peculiar mannerisms and walk, 
to which his dress and grotesque figure 
lend a comical effect. 

“That his dress, facial expressions, man- 
nerisms, way of acting and grotesque 
figure are unique, and give him a well- 
known individuality of great value on the 
screen; one that is famous throughout the 
world, and recognized and known by every 
member of the theater-going public and 
motion-picture exhibitor in America. 
These things, and this individuality and 
reputation are a most valuable asset to 
him; they are of inestimable value to him; 
they are his good-will and constitute his 
vogue.” 


Getting down to his complaint about 
Charles Amador’s imitation of him, Charlie 
Chaplin, according to the American writer, 
then continues his affidavit and says: 


““In two motion-pictures—‘The Race 
Track,’ and ‘Why Boys Leave Home,’ 
which are so-called comedy motion-pic- 
tures—the defendant Charles Amador per- 
formed the leading réle and part. These 
motion-pictures are made to imitate my 
motion-pictures and the said Charles 
Amador therein has endeavored to act and 
perform a comedy part such as I perform, 
and throughout his acting and performance 
thereof he has endeayored to imitate me 
in his form of acting, his ways and man- 
nerisms, his dress, facial expressions and 
movements of body. 

“In these motion-pictures Charles 
Amador calls himself ‘Charlie Aplin,’ and 
he «does this so as to imitate my name. 
Not only are they imitating the method, 
ways, figure, acting, and mannerisms of 
myself, but they are even imitating my 

_name, and they are doing these things for 
the purpose of deceiving the public, and 
of defrauding and injuring me by foisting 
upon the public spurious motion-pictures 
and imitations of my work as a comedy 
motion-picture actor.” 

Tt was now the turn for Charles Amador’s 
motion-picture company to get busy and 
prepare an affidavit to offset Charlie 
Chaplin’s sworn statements. So Mr. F. M. 
Sanford, the President of the Western 
Features Productions, which was promoting 
the ‘‘Charles Aplin’’ comedy reels, entered 
the controversy with an affidavit in which 
he said that he had engaged Charles Ama- 
dor to play the leading réle in a series 


of motion-picture comedies. But Sanford 
swore that he did not at any time tell 


Amador to imitate Chaplin in costume or 
mannerism or form of acting. me 


Furthermore, continues Mr. Sanford’s 
affidavit, as reported by the American writer: 


“The . motion-pictures produced by 
Charles Amador were not produced with 
the intention of imitating Chaplin in any 
way, manner or style, nor have we con- 
spired in any manner whatsoever to sell 
or exhibit any pictures in which Charles 
Amador played the leading réle upon the 
representation that they were pictures 
produced by Charles Chaplin in which he 
played the leading réle. And it was not 
ahd is not my intention in production of 
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A much as fifty per cent. of a man’s entire nervous force 
is wasted just in the act of seeing, when light is poor 
or glaring. That is what is happening in the picture above. 


The man is only half a man. 


man’s work. 


poor—and his employer too. 


In many an office and store you 
will find the same thing 
ers and employees trying to do a 


full day’s work with half a day’s 


light. 


In schools you find children 
taking eight years to learn what 


theycould acquire 
in six if only the 
light were bet- 
ter. And every 
night hundreds of 
CrAmmes Oe Cul 
which more pro- 
gressive cities have 
proved can be el- 
iminated by better 
street lighting. 


Don’t think all 
this applies only to 
the other fellow. 
All of us can be 
healthier, wealth- 


employ- 


He can produce only half a 
Inefficiency, accidents and spoilage keep him 


ier, safer and happier as the result 
of a little thought about properly 
controlled light. 


To help you along these lines we 


maintain an engineering depart- 


HOLOPHANE 


The trade mark Holophane— 
the best guarantee of efficient 
lighting—appears on all our 
products. Since the most effi- 
cient means for controlling 
light is the glass prism, Holo- 
phane units are made of pris- 
matic glass, each prism shaped 
with mathematical accu- 
racy to direct the light of the 
lamp exactly where needed 
without glare or waste. W hen- 
ever you think of efficient, eco- 
nomical lighting, remember 


Holophane. 


Holophane also makes the best Auto Lens 


ment which for over thirty years 
has been regarded as the head- 


quarters of the 
science of light 
control. 


Write us about 
your lighting prob- 
lem and we shall 
gladly advise you. 
There is a Holo- 
phane unit for 
every lighting 
requirement; and 
in every field 
Holophane stands 
for the most eff- 
cient light distri- 
bution. 


HOLOPHANE CO., Inc., 340 Madison Ave., New York. Works: Newark, O. 
In Canada: Holophane Co., Ltd., 146 King Street West, Toronto 
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these pictures to imitate Chaplin or to 
injure his name as an actor, or to defraud 
him or the public, or those who attend 
theaters, or motion-picture exhibitors. 
Nor do we attempt to hold out to the 
public, or the exhibitors, that Charles Aplin 
and Charles Chaplin are one and the same 
person, and we do not intend to produce 
any motion-pictures in which the character 
playing the leading réle will in any way 
imitate Charles Chaplin in any acting or 
clothes. 

‘‘Wuthermore the pictures entitled ‘The 
Race Track’ and ‘Why Boys Leave Home’ 
were not produced with the idea of imitat- 
ing any actions of wearing apparel of 
Chaplin, but were produced by Charles 
Amador playing the leading réle in the 
ordinary -course of acting on the part of 
the said Charles Amador, and with no 
intention of deceiving the public. 

‘‘T have been informed and believe that 
one William Ritchie appeared as the star, 
or in the leading réle of a series of motion- 
picture comedies wearing the old and 
threadbare hat, large shoes, decrepit 
derby in hand, loose vest, tight-fitting coat 
and trousers and earrying a flexible cane, 
and used a peculiar manner of walk and 
comical facial expression several years 
prior to the time that Charles Chaplin 
became a motion-picture actor; and I[ 
believe that Chaplin was not the first 
person to wear such clothes or use such 
facial expressions In motion-pictures, and 
that Chaplin himself is an imitator of 
William Ritchie.” 


After reading the sworn statements of 
the president of the movie company which 
is making the Amador comedies, continues 
The American: 


Charlie Chaplin’s lawyer got busy and 
laid before the court an affidavit by a man 
named Alfred Reeves to offset the bother- 
some testimony about William Ritchie and 
Billy Reeves, the old actors who were said 
to have originated the Charlie Chaplin © 
costume and method of acting. In his 
sworn affidavit Alfred Reeves testifies that 
he is now the business manager of Charles 
Chaplin and has been in the theatrical and 
motion-picture business continuously for 
at least thirty years. Continuing his 
affidavit, Mr. Reeves says: 

““T well knew the said William Ritchie 
in his lifetime, and acted as his stage 
manager during the year 1905, and Billy 
Reeves is a brother of mine. Neither 
William Ritchie nor Billy Reeves wore the 
well-known make-up used by Charles 
Chaplin prior to the time that it was 
adopted and used by Chaplin. I was per- 
sonally well acquainted with William 
Ritchie and know that neither Ritchie nor 
Reeves used the well-known Chaplin 
make-up prior to the year 1915, and that 
before then Charles Chaplin had worn 
this make-up and had used it on the sereen. 
I know that for a time Billy Ritchie en- 
deavored to imitate Charles Chaplin in 
his acting and make-up, but desisted before 
his death.” 

Charlie Chaplin’s lawyer also found 
three motion-picture exhibitors who each 
swore that they were familiar with the 
work of Charlie Chaplin and other sereen 
actors for several years past. In their 
affidavits, which were all in the same words, 
each one testified that: 

“For at least seven years last past 1fo 


actor of national reputation has made-up 
or drest like Charles Chaplin, nor acted 
nor performed the comic way that he has 
acted and performed on the screen. His 
make-up and manner and way of acting 
have become individual to him and well- 
known throughout the world; and Chaplin’s 
make-up and manner and way of acting 
are as well or better known than the make- 
up or manner or way of acting of any other 
motion-picture actor.” 

If the Judge decides in Chaplin’s favor, 
then all other actors will use only at their 
peril the mugging of Charlie, his clothes 
and his shuffling walk. 


MERELY HUMAN KINDNESS— 
NOT NEWS 

RIENDLINESS, helpfulness and sym- 

pathy, displayed in the midst of a busy 
New York crowd, may not be ‘‘live news”’; 
nevertheless, says a New York Alderman, 
whose son was befriended by strangers in a 
way suggestive of some of the New York 
romances of O. Henry, it is good to find 
that the metropolis ‘‘has a heart.’ The 


Alderman writes to the New York Tribune: 


My son, Frank, age sixteen, has been 
under a doctor’s care for almost three 
years. He has recently been discharged. 
On Saturday, January 12, about 12.30 
P. M., he was descending in a crowded 
passenger elevator of the Hudson Terminal 
Building when he was overcome by 
dizziness and fainted. When he became 
conscious he was lying on a bench in the 
Areade and a doctor was leaning over him 
giving treatment, and with kindly words of 
sympathy and understanding was encourag- 
ing him to believe that in a few minutes 
he would be all right. After about ten 
minutes of this very considerate attention 
of the doctor, the boy came back to a 
normal state. 

Meanwhile the crowd was audibly 
expressing their sympathy and their 
desire to be of service. After the doctor 
left, a young girl, apparently about twenty- 
one years of age, became personally in- 
terested. She stayed with the boy and 
the crowd left. Evidently she believed 
that perhaps the boy had fainted of hunger 
or lack of nourishment. She insisted that 
he should go to a restaurant with her to 
have something to eat. She also desired to 
see the boy home safe. After about a half- 
hour’s rest the boy entirely recovered, and 
with thanks to his benefactor left her. 

When the boy fainted he had in his 
possession a valuable package and a con- 
siderable amount of money. Whoever 
carried the boy from the elevator to the 
bench must have seen to it that the package 
was also carried, so that when he arrived 
home he had the package and money 
intact. 

The kindliness and sympathy of nor- 
mal folks to one another is not in the 
general sense ‘‘news,’’ yet if some poor 
weakling was tempted to steal either 
the package or the money it would very 
likely be broadcast by the newspapers 
as another robbery for which the Police 
Department would be held responsible. 

Cynics and pessimists profess to be- 
lieve that the go-getter business folks 
of New York City have no time to in- 
dulge in sentiments of sympathy and 
personal service to those who need it. 
Yet here in one of the busiest buildings 
at the busiest hour of the day my son was 
cared for by strangers with as much interest 
and understanding as a mother could give. 
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OVEN-BAKED 


BEANS 


When you order a can of beans you naturally sup- 
pose that you are getting baked beans. You know that 
beans to be at their best must be baked in the old 
fashioned way with dry heat. 

When you specify “ Heinz Beans” you are sure to 
vet Baked Beans. It says ‘‘ baked” on the label. 

Cooking beans by some other process might be a 
cheaper and less painstaking way —but slow baking is 
the Heinz way. It is the baking combined with Heinz 
Tomato Sauce that makes them so delicious and 
nourishing. 


A HURRICANE-TEST FOR THE SHENANDOAH 


International Newsreel photograph 


CRIPPLED, BUT STILL NAVIGABLE 
The tear on the starboard side extends back more than twenty feet. 
The Shenandoah’s victory over the gale, even in her crippled con- 
dition, is said to make certain her attempt at a Polar flight. 


ER BOW WAS TORN OUT, two of 
her gas-cells were deflated, and her 
rudder was erippled, but the big 

rigid dirigible of the American Navy managed to 
ride out a tempest and, incidentally, give the 
reputation of lighter-than-air ships the biggest 
boost it has received in a long time. The repu- 
tation of the big dirigibles has been under 
a cloud. With the loss of the German-French 
ship, Dixmude, the long and tragic casualty list 
of the rigids seem to include almost every big 
dirigible except the Shenandoah. The Roma, 
our Italian-built air-cruiser, exploded with 
heavy loss of life, the Z-R-3, built for us in 
England, broke in midair and burned as it fell, 
two English ships, ineluding the one which 
crossed the Atlantic to New York, burned or 
collapsed, and finally the Dixmude, so much like 
our own Shenandoah in design, was lost in 
a hurricane, presumably struck by lightning, 
without leaving one survivor. This is the 
record that the rigid airship must live down. 
Both from England and America, however, 
comes evidence that, in the words of a London 
dispatch, ‘‘The Shenandoah’s victory over the 
gale that swept her from her mooring-mast 
should help restore the confidence in the power 
of well-built lighter-than-air craft which the fate 
of the Dixmude tended to destroy.” 

It was a wild trip that this American-built 
Zeppelin took when she was ripped away from 


International Newsreel photograph 


THE “FIN” THAT BURST AND CRIPPLED THE RUDDER 


Where is the ocean-going steamship,’”’ asks an enthusiastic member of the crew, ‘‘that, 
driven to sea in a hurricane, with her bow caved in, two compartments flooded, and 
her rudder crippled, could have come home under her own power?”’ 


her steel mooring-mast at Lakehurst by a seventy-mile gale, 
at seven o’clock in the evening, and disappeared into the inky 
darkness of a stormy night, carrying a ‘‘skeleton crew” of 
twenty-one officers and men. She left her metal nose-cap at 
the top of the tower. to which she had been moored. Capt. 
Anton Heinen, the Zeppelin expert employed by the Navy, 
was aboard, together with Lieutenant-Commander Pearce and 
Lieutenant Kineaid. As related by the New York Evening Post: 


Lieutenant Kincaid said that he and two other men were 
stationed in the bow when the nose-cap broke, and instinctively 
they jumped to the ballast release lever and let go the water 
ballast. Still the ship sank by the bow. Then Captain Pearce 
ordered the fuel tanks to be let go, and four of them, each weigh- 
ing 700 pounds, were dropt, exploding when they fell. By this 
time the Shenandoah had grazed over some pine trees to the north 
of the station and only began to rise when the fifth fuel tank was 
dropt. Then she soared up. ; 

Kincaid was asked if they were frightened. 

‘We were too busy to be seared,’’ he said. 

Clarence D. Estridge, a rigger, was at the forward end of the 
ganeway, five feet from the nose-eap, when with a great crash 
and tearing a girder shattered all around him and left him stand- 
ing in the rainy night. He jumped to the ballast lever and worked 
with Kineaid. He said he had no idea what was happening and 
he thought that.everything was ‘‘all up.”’ 

He said that he was ordered with some other riggers on the 
gangway to run aft and bring up the nose of the ship by transfer 
of weight. For several minutes the Shenandoah wabbled up and 
down lazily in the howling gale, while the enlisted men ran back 
and forth in the dark. The wind and rain whipt in the nose, 
opened by the accident, and this made steering almost impossible. 
For an hour the ship was out of control. 

Kstridge said that everything went topsy-turvy for the first 
half hour, while officers and men worked alike to get the engines 
going, maintain a 1,000-foot altitude, and keep the ship’s bow 


Is there a 
war story th: 


What is the great story of the War? Is it the story of Joffre 
second? Or the story of “They shall not pass” at Verdun? 
at Ypres? Or of Belleau Wood? Or of the Lost Battalion? 
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t 
greater, 


achievements on the field of battle. 


But a different sort of story stands comparison with 
these. It concerns a side of the war the public knows 
little about. It is the story of a fight by the soldiers 
that the science of medicine called to the colors against 
The winning of 


that fight saved hundreds of thousands of wounded 


a countless and implacable foe. 


O tell the story properly it is nec- 

essary to go back more than half 

a century to that wizard of the mi- 
croscope and test tube, Louis Pasteur. 
In 1852 Pasteur discovered germs and 
subsequently proved that contagious 
diseases and the infection of wounds are 
caused by malignant bacteria. 


From then on medical science did its 
utmost to guard mankind from germ 
attack. During the next sixty years the 
new school of preventive medicine was 
born. Sanitation was developed. All 
known microbes were studied and clas- 
sified. By 1914 the medical profession felt 
that modern surgical methods could cope 
with and prevent infection of wounds. 


A Grim Disillusionment 
Then war engulfed the world, and oh, 


what a grim disillusionment followed! 
Early in that war it became appallingly 
clear that the goal pointed out by Pasteur 
had not yet been reached; that man was 
still helpless before the savage, invisible, 
all-conquering germ. 

The wounded poured into the Allied 
hospitals in overwhelming streams. 
The hospitals were thoroughly aseptic, no 
microbescould getin but the soldiers were 
covered with the indescribable dirt of the 
trenches. A bullet, a shell fragment, a 
bayonet thrust would gather bacteria as 
it passed through the clothing and de- 
posit them deep within the vital parts of 
the body, there to breed galloping pu- 
trefaction while the wounded man lay on 
the field or in a shell hole waiting to be 
picked up. A simple scratch from a 
barbed wire barricade in the morning 
developed into a pus pocket by evening 
and amputation or death frequently fol- 
lowed within the week. 


The Surgeons’ Problem 


The surgeons turned to antiseptics. In 
the years since Pasteur’s discovery, orily 
two types of antiseptics had been devel- 
oped. One was the mild non-poisonous 
ore All it did was to make the surface 
of a wound an unpleasant resting place 
for the microbe. If the microbe had al- 
ready started raising his family, it could 
do no more to prevent it than so much 
rainwater. The other type was the poi- 
sonous burning disinfectant. Though it 
would kill germs, it would also destroy 
flesh and tissue; if introduced into gaping 
wounds at sufficient strength to destroy 
germs it would eat through cells and 
membranes and create conditions as bad 
as the infection itself. In mild dilutions 


more. 


these poisons were not powerful enough 
to check infection. 


A Fearful Crisis 


In this crisis the Allied surgeons ap- 
pealed to the scientific world. Back from 


the war hospitals through all branches of * 


the medical profession came the cry: 
“Find, oh find us something that will 
check this fearful horror! We are help- 
less before such infection; we must have 
something to check it!” 

Among those who heard the call was 
the Franco- American surgeon, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, who in 1912 had received the 
Nobel Prize for medicine. Dr. Carrel, 
who was then serving with the French 
armies, secured the assistance of the fa- 
mous English chemist, H. K. Dakin. 
Backed with money and equipment pro- 
vided by a great American philanthropic 
institution, the two scientists went to work 
in an effort to find a new antiseptic. They 
experimented day and night, for every 
hour was precious, at first at Beaujon Hos- 
pital, Paris, and later at Military Hospital 
21, Compeigne. In an incredibly short 
time, when the magnitude of their task 
is considered, the two scientists made an 
announcement: “We think we have what 
you want,” they said. “Try it and see.” 


The Turning Point 


The surgeons of the Allied armies tried 
it and saw. They saw the fulfillment of 
the teachings of Pasteur. Here was the 
ideal antiseptic. It was non-poisonous 
and non-irritating. It could be used con- 
stantly in the deepest wounds without 
harm, yet it would destroy bacteria with 
an effectiveness undreamed of hereto- 
fore. Man had beaten the germ at last! 


They named the new antiseptic the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution, in honor of its co- 
discoverers, and put it to work in all the 
Allied hospitals. Its triumph was com- 
plete. It drove the horror and agony of 
suppurating wounds from those hospitals 
as sunlight dispels shadows. Where sev- 


th 


at the first Marne or of Foch at the 
Is it the story of the first gas attack 
These are all great stories of super- 


trom torture and death during the period of the war 
alone. Since the end of the war it has saved uncounted 
thousands in addition. 
homes, factories, hospitals throughout the civilized 
world will, as the years go on, amount to millions 


Its total saving of lives in 


enty per cent ot the wounded had been 
dying from infection, now less than one 
per cent died from that cause. Hundreds 
of thousands of men alive and whole to- 
day would be hopeless cripples or under 
the soil of France if the Carrel-Dakin 
Solution had not been found. 


Is there a greater war story than this? 


SEQUEL 


After the extraordinary success of the 
Carrel-Dakin Solution in the war zone, 
it was quickly adapted for hospital use 
throughout the civilized world. It has 
performed the same miracles for surgical 
and civil wounds that it accomplished in 
the wounds of war. But it is limited to 
hospital and professional use for the fol- 
lowing reason: The Carrel-Dakin Solu- 
tion is unstable, it will not “keep.” It has 
to be freshly made by experts every day 
and the mass of humanity has been de- 
nied its protection. 

Ever since its discovery, however, 
chemists in all parts of the world have 
been trying to stabilize the Carrel-Dakin 
Solution, and American chemists finally 
succeeded in doing so. This meant that 
Zonite, as the improved Carrel- Dakin 
Solution is called, would keep indefinitely 
and could be put up in containers ready 
for household use. 

Zonite has been distributed to drug- 
gists throughout the United States as 
rapidly as possible. 

Placed on the market little more thana 
year ago, it is now guarding close to ten 
million people from infection and disease. 


Facts About Zonite 


Zonite is a non-poisonous, non-irritat- 
ing, colorless liquid. 

By scientific laboratory tests it has far 
greater germ-killing power than pure car- 
bolic acid yet it may be used in a scratch 
or cut absolutely pure. 

Physicians and health authorities are 
urging the use of Zonite as a mouth wash, 
throat and nasal spray, to prevent colds 
and more serious contagious diseases. 

Dental authorities say that the use of 
Tonite as a mouth wash is the most effec- 
tive home preventive of pyorrhea, trench 
mouth and infected gums known to 
dental science. 


“The Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home” describes the 
many uses for this new form of antisep- 
tic. A copy will be mailed free of charge 
upon request. Address Division eH? 
Zonite Products Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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BENT BONES STRAIGHT BONES 
that were bent by in an Educator 
pointed shoes Shoe 


Men’s Educator 
_ Blucher Boot 


Room for 5 toes! 


Give your big toe a chance to go 
straight. Let your little toe come 
out from under. You can—with 
Educators. 


Corns, bunions and ingrowing nails 
are Nature’s objections to narrow- 
toed shoes. Educators put your 
feet at ease. 


You will like the well-bred shapeli- 
ness of this Educator boot, for it 
caters to your pride as well as to 
your comfort. None genuine unless 
it bears this stamp on the sole: 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATO 
i: SHOE@ : 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Q00 


If your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 
us. Also send for booklet. 
Address: 28 High Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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into the southeast gale. After an hour 
order was thoroughly restored, he said, and 
everything went smoothly until they landed. 

Franklin S. Mosher, another enlisted 
man, « grinned pashfully and twisted his 
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F.om the New York ‘‘Evening World'’ 
ROUTE OF THE RUNAWAY 
The big ship, with its bow and two gas com- 
partments stove in, at first flew with the wind, 


but later turned and bucked its way safely 
back to its ““‘home field.’’ 


hair while he told of his experiences in the 
after-gondola. 

‘“Gee,’’ he said, ‘‘ we weren’t scared at all. 
There was a little wop on board, Pasquale 
Bettio, we called him—gosh, he was a funny 
fellow—he come running back and said: 

“Captain, [ have thrown everything 
on board over I can lay my hands on.’ The 
way he said it made us laugh. Then the 


| captain, he said, ‘Well, hike back and lay 


7 ee. 


them on some more. 

Captain McCrary, commandant at the 
Lakehurst Station, said the wireless appa- 
ratus was out of commission when the ship 
broke loose, and he knew it would be an 
hour before he could hear from those 
on board. : 

He said the wind measured sixty-seven 
miles an hour on the ground at 6:52 o’clock, 
when the accident happened. There were 
conflicting reports as to the cause. Some 
said the vertical fin at the tail of the ship 
had first been torn by a sideswipe and that 
this had skewed the Shenandoah over, 
causing the rivets in her nose to shear off 
from strain. 

McCrary said that he was uncertain 
about this, and it would have to be estab- 
lished by a board of investigation, which 
would meet within two weeks. He said 
that the air station had full swing of the 
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You canbuyall the mate- 
rials foracomplete home 
direct fromthe manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, labore 
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Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar entrance, 


Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 

sewing room, columned 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
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gale, but they had not expected that the 
wind would blow more than fifty miles an 
hour. 

“We have to have the experience,” he 
said. ‘‘We had to find out how the ship 
would behave at the mast. The English 
are said to have had airships moored in 
a sixty-mile gale. But we had to have the 
actual experience ourselves. 

‘““We had strain indicators on the nose- 
cap shortly before the ship broke loose, and 
they showed that the factor of safety was 
still in exeess of the actual pull. I do not 
think she would have broken loose in 
a straight gale. Last night it was very 
gusty, with the wind coming three or four 
ways at once, and this caused the ship to 
rock and twist and roll. 

‘ It is hard to tell what the pull in tons 
was. It was not due to the pressure alone, 
but also to skin friction. We estimate the 
skin friction caused 50 per eent. of the pull. 

‘*This smash was doubly bad because it 
deformed the nose. In a dirigible or a non- 
rigid airship you have got to keep the shape 
of the nose, otherwise you lose control.” 


The Shenandoah’s victory over the gale 
makes it certain that her proposed trip to 
the North Pole this summer will take place, 
said reports from Washington on the day 
after the runaway’s return. The President 
of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and numerous other dignitaries 
telegraphed congratulations. As for the 
feeling of the men themselves, a corre- 
spondent whose story appears in the New 
York Herald gives this colorful account: 


A full-blown pride in the gale-tossed 
Shenandoah radiated from every man of the 
twenty-two who rode out last night’s mad 
storm in the air leviathan as they left their 
beds in the hangar to-day. 

‘‘Whataship, man! Whata boat she is!” 

Thus did they, from Captain Heinen 
down to the lowliest seaman, epitomize the 
achievement of their craft. The same pride 
jn crew and battered ship was evinced by 
Lieut. Com. J. M. Deem, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, the chief engineer. 

‘‘The boys were splendid,” he said, “just 
as splendid as the ship. She never would 
have made it, stanch and gallant as she 
is, had it not been for the men aboard. As 
the wind tore her away, and threatened to 
bang us all to glory, every man jack aboard 
quietly went to his station and calmly 
awaited orders. 

“‘Before a minute had passed—and the 
first minute was a mad thing that brought 
us face to face with death—the engines 
were humming away and the men about 
their duties as calmly as tho it were just an 
ordinary trip on a bright summer morning. 
One man was at each of five of the six 
engines, doing the work normally done by 
three. 

“The rest of that mad minute was spent 
in getting the ship under control and put- 
ting the wind at our backs. Then, after 
we had the lurching bag straightened out 
as much as possible, we tried to ascertain 
our damage. But it was impossible. No 
man could walk a-top the bag in that wind. 
He would have been blown ten miles off. 

“The first hour was the worst—you 
know what they say about the first 100 
years! We had the devil’s own time, with 
our damaged steering equipment, to keep 
her headed properly. 

“The wind was not only man-sized, but 
it was crotehetty and fickle, first howling 
out of the southeast, then jumping at us 
from the south, veering to the southwest, 
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To-day outselling all 


Both the value and the vol- 
ume of to-day’s business rec- 
ords demand the certified and 


measured fire protection 
afforded only by THE Sare- 
CABINET. 

Fires are more severe to-day 
than ever before, and occur at 
the rate of one every minute. 
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possible to compute the tre- 
mendous additional loss to 
business men through the de- 
struction of their inventories, 
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ness is based. 

In fact, the history of fire 
demonstrates the remarkably 
consistent failure of inade- 
quate record-protecting de- 
vices. 

Tur Sare-Capinet is the 
one protective device that has 
kept pace in its construction 
with the increasing severity 
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There is no other protection 
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and finally, at the time we landed, blowing 
from the west. 

‘“We kept her low, between 500 and 1,000 
feet up, because the wind was howling 
harder the higher we got. The elevating 
rudders were not damaged. She’s a great 
ship, a great ship. We never knew before 
just how great she was.” 


Paddy Mozair, a machinist of Fairmont, 


New Jersey, who was in charge of No 1 
engine, also had, something to say about 
the flight. According to the reporter: 


‘‘Oh, boy,’’ he ejaculated, with a grin, 
when asked how he had liked his ride. ‘‘It 
sure was a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever! We were the busiest fellows in any 
seven States you can name. And believe 
me, I’m tired. But it was a nice ride, 
at that.” 

It was just an incident in the day’s work 
to L. K. Coleman, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
chief machinist’s mate. He was almost 
surly about it when asked of his experiences. 

‘“What you trying to do? Make a hero 
of me? There’s nothing to tell about. We 
had a good enough trip and if there’s any 
talking to be done it'll have to come from 
the fellows with the gold braid.” 

Everybody agreed that Captain Heinen 
was responsible for the orderly efficiency of 
the crew in the face of imminent death. 
They told of his smiling calm and his 
unfailing assurance that all would end well. 

Edward F. Douglas, of Baltimore, one of 
four men in training for army dirigible 
work who were aboard, told of one experi- 
ence with the captain. 

‘“One of my buddies, Sergeant Hohorst,”’ 
he said, ‘‘happened to have a couple of 
sandwiches when we went a-visiting. 
About midnight he offered one of ’em to 
Captain Heinen. 

““*No, thanks,’ says he, ‘if I eat now it’ll 
spoil my breakfast appetite. ll have 
breakfast at 6 o’clock, and I'll eat it at 
home, too.’ That’s the kind of a fellow 
he is!” 

Captain Heinen, Douglas said, told his 
men at 12:30 that he was confident the 
dirigible would be home before daylight. 

“Why, he don’t know what the word 
‘seared’ means,’’ Douglas explained. ‘‘I 
was about five feet from the nose of the 
ship when she tore loose. Seared? I'll say 
I was! And I don’t mean maybe! I 
smashed into the control cabin as hard as 
the gale and ran plump into Captain 
Heinen. ‘Take it easy, boy,’ he told me. 
‘There’s no call to be seared!’”’ 

Warren Noble, of Boston, electrician 
and wireless expert, who had left the ship 
scarcely five minutes before she began her 
voyage, was elated at her performance. 

“This proves beyond any doubt,’ he 
said, ‘that the Shenandoah is the strongest 
dirigible in the world and is the very bag 
that will make the North Pole.” 

The truant ship showed the wear and 
tear of the night’s experiences. Her bat- 
tered nose, with the metal cap wrenched 
off, gave her a disreputable appearance. 

A few feet back great holes appeared in 
both the outer and inner envelops, and the 
gas was gone from two forward eells. These 
holes—one of them is about 28 feet by 10 
feet—were the result of ballast and non- 
essential objects being thrown overboard 
when the ship was whisked from her moor- 
ing-mast. A large section of the outer cover 
was stript off the forward bow, and a stabi- 
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lizing fin had been dashed off. It was this, 
with the hole in the bow, that made steering 
‘so difficult. 

: Naval officers at the station were visibly 
jubilant at the safe return of the Shenan- 
doah. About the only worse thing. that 
could have happened to her, one of them 
declared, would have been for her to have 
broken in half and come flying back in two 
pieces. 

When the craft broke loose last night 
there was a furor at the station. She had 
been moored to the 165-foot mast, which 
was built in the shape of the Hiffel Tower in 
Paris, and was undergoing a. ten-day test 
of her actions in such a position in prepara- 
tion for a flight to the North Pole. Hight 
minutes more and she would have been 

_ fast to the mast exactly four days. 

All night officers at the station kept vigil 
and followed the wireless messages with 
feverish interest. Anxiety over the first 
reports quickly gave way to hope as later 
reassuring messages came in and it was 
learned that the Shenandoah had won her 
battle over Staten Island. The entire 
crew of the station, consisting of 400 sailors 
and marines, was ordered to duty to await 
her landing. 

A sailor was perched a-top the mast, 
another was stationed at a siren, and even 
before the ship hove into view a screeching 
whistle pierced the air, bringing every man 
to his post on the field, ready to land the 
ship. 

For a time it was not certain whether the 


Shenandoah would be taken into her hangar | 


before noon, as it was feared ground winds 
might cause another mishap that might 
spell disaster. The storm had abated by 
this time, however, and the ship touched 
the ground at 3:20 o’clock in the morning. 


WANTED—MORE HITCHING-POSTS 
FOR CARS 


VER since man has traveled in vehicles, 
remarks an auto-expert who has given 
much time and thought to the country’s 
traffic problems, there has been a demand 
for hitching-posts. The stores of a genera- 
tion ago provided uprights and rails at the 
curb, depending in extent upon the number 
of customers. The churehes and schools 
built sheds to accommodate the “rigs” in 
which their parishioners and _ pupils 
traveled. In the coaching days, not only 
shelter, but even a change of horses, was 
available at certain taverns. A similar 
need exists to-day, and it is some hundreds 
of times more urgent than ever before in 
history, continues the writer, J. C. Long. 
In fact, he says, in Motor Life: 


George E. Roberts of the National Bank 
has said that the American public is think- 
ing more about where to park its cars than 
about the League of Nations. 

This has become an acute isstie, not so 
much because of the automobile itself, but 
because in the past twenty years we have 
been increasing the population by 30,000,- 
000, without being able to stretch the land 
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on which we live. To-day we have one- | 


third more people in the United States 
than in 1900. 

The condition of the country is some- 
thing like that of a housewife who has been 


serving dinner to six persons, and suddenly | 


finds that with the same facilities and 
materials she is asked to entertain two 
newcomers. In addition, some of the 
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Prompt Burroughs-made statements 
mailed on the first bring in collections 
before tardy pen-and-ink statements 
can be ready for mailing. That’s why 
thousands of progressive business men 
endorse Burroughs Automatic Book- 
keeping Machines. 


For instance Glass & Bryant Mercantile 
Company, Sterling, Colorado, says: 


“Using the Burroughs Bookkeeping Ma- 
chine, we are sending out on the first of 
each month between 1,500 and 2,000 
statements, and our first of the month 
collections have increased wonderfully 
since we have used this system.”’ 


While Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufac- 
turing Co., of Hartford, Conn., writes: 


‘‘With Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines 
we get customers’ statements in the mail 
promptly and we know they are correct.” 


If your statements are habitually late—and col- 
lections naturally poor—it will profit you to 
consult with your lecal Burroughs representative. 


If you’re located in one of the more 

than 200 cities where there is a Bur- 
roughs office; phoneus. Otherwise,ask 

your banker forthe address. Or, ifyou . 
prefer, simply sign the coupon below y 
and we willsend complete information. va : 


f 
“” Burroughs 
Adding 
Machine Co. 
# 6021 Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Oe Jes haya BucronEl 

2 ookkeeping Machine wi 

- Billing” ” insure more prompt state- 

= oe ments and better collections 
Bice aa in my business. 
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Will You Help Nature 
care for your throat? 


If you are caught in a cloud 
of dust, you close.your mouth. 
In your nostrils, tiny hairs act 
as protective sieves when you 
breathe. In winter the nos- 
trils warm the biting air so 
that the throat membranes 


will not be chilled. 


But modern life makes 
demands that Nature cannot 
meet. What is the real reason 
why thousands of people use 
Lupen’s Menthol Cough 
Drops every day? Here it is: 
telephoning, motoring, sing- 
ing, dictating and many other 
vocations subject the throat 
cells to abnormal irritation 
and strain. 


Your throat needs the daily 
comfort of the LUDEN scientific 
menthol blend. It soothes 


and cools, relieving tickling, 
dryness and coughing. 


LUDEN’'S 


the red ring — 

on the * 
“Luden-Yellow” 
box 


WM. H. LUDEN, INC. 
READING, PA. 
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neighbors from the country arrive and 
make themselves at home. 

The cities not only experience the normal 
population increase of the entire nation, 
but are also being crowded by the tendency 
of the rural population to come to town. 
This table tells the story: 


Population in Population in 


Heeh Rural Areas Towns 
1900 60% 40% 
1920 49% 51% 


But the woman who is serving the dinner 
has still another problem. She has not only 
the four neighbors who have placed their 
feet regularly under her table, but she has 
still more country cousins who drop in for 
dessert. In the old days the homestead 
was so far from town that a visit two or 
three times a year was the most to be 
expected. Now motor travel is likely to 
bring the farmer and family to town several 
times a month. 


This ¢hange is all very sociable, and 
perhaps even desirable, admits Mr. Long. 
But, nevertheless, it must be taken into con- 
sideration that: 


Where there were 1,711,000 carriages | 


and wagons made in 1904, cars and trucks 
are now being manufactured at the rate of 
3,000,000 annually. More people are en- 
joying the advantages of the city and the 
highway, but as the crowd grows larger, 


elbow room becomes more cramped and | 


the civic housewife has to use her wits to 
accommodate all the guests. 

The worst situations are naturally found 
in the down-town regions of our cities. Here 
it is efficient to have business concentrated. 
Yet with office buildings which may con- 
tain the population of a village, the street 


- curbs become grossly inadequate as park- 


ing spaces. 

In certain cities parking is entirely 
prohibited in specified parts of the business 
section. Hugh E. Young, engineer of the 
Chicago Plan Commission, reports that 
parking in the loop district of that city 
reduced traffic efficiency 50 per cent. 

Many cities ate limiting the time of 
parking. 

But these prohibitions are not sufficient. 
The remedy is also being found in con- 
structive improvements, and in the de- 
centralizing of city retail trade. 

Among the leading ways of providing 
for down-town parking are: 

_ 1—Parking Basements in ‘Office Build- 
ings 

2—Parking Garages 

3—Open Lots 

4—Publie Parks 

The closest approach to the old hitching- 
post days is found in the provision in a 
building of parking space for its tenants. 
One of the pioneers in this field is the Pacific 
Mutual Building in Los Angeles. The two 
lower floors of this structure, which are 
each 350 by 60 feet, are devoted to parking. 
One hundred and forty cars can be accom- 
modated. As there are two hundred firms 
and about two thousand employees work- 
ing in the building, it is clear that this 
solution is only a partial one. The rental 
charge of $17.50 to $20.00 per car per 
month is also a limiting factor. 


Another example of this sort, it appears, 
is the new Investment Building now being 
constructed in Washington, D. C. This 
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Sani-Flush removes quickly 
every spot and stain from the 
toilet bowl. It purifies and sani- 
tizes the hidden, unhealthful 
trap. It makes the entire toilet 
clean—and safe. 


No scrubbing. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, follow directions on 
the can, and flush. The porce- 
lain shines! 4 

Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. It will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. There is noth- 
ing else will do its wonderful 
work. Always keep Santi-Flush 
. handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, send 25c for 
a full-size can. ; 


Tue HycGrienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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will have space for 140 cars, but there will | 
be five hundred tenants to be cared for. 
Mr. Long continues: 


A more popular means of supplying 
hitching-posts is the parking garage. 
Cheap land in cities is being increasingly 
taken up as sites for this type of structure. 
The Seventh Street Garage in Pittsburgh 
is one of the largest examples of this sort, 
located within a few blocks of the business 
eenter. It has room for 450 vehicles, and 
the average charge is $20 monthly. 

There is planned in Washington, D. C., 
an automobile hotel of eight stories to care 
for 800 automobiles. 

Many down-town garages are being 
prest into service for parking purposes. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, these have spaces 
available at $10 per month. In South Bend, 
Indiana, a similar rate obtains. In Port- 
land, Oregon, these accommodations are 
available at 50 cents per day, and in Oak- 


land, California, day storage may be had 
at from $5.00 to $7.50 per month. 

Parking is an aspect of the city street 
problem as well as a concern of merchants, 
offices, schools and churches. The munici- 
pality can and does regulate time and 
space limits of parking, and it is accordingly 
proper for it to assist in measures tending 
toward relief. A number of cities are 
recognizing this. 

Baltimore in 1920 condemned a run- 
down residential section, making the space 
available for automobile standing-room. 

Richmond, Virginia, is considering using 
theland in the deep back lots of its busi- 
ness district for the erection of parking 
buildings. It is proposed that these ac- 
commodations be privately operated with 
some measure of city control to assure 
moderate charges and proper management. 

Mr. Young, already referred to, has 
proposed a plan for Chicago whereby 7,000 
ears would be cared for in subsurface 
garages in Grant Park, and the remaining 
24,000 vehicles which enter Chicago daily 
would be stored in regional garages. In an 
address before the National Conference on 
City Planning, held at Baltimore this 
spring, he estimated the cost of this project 
as follows: 

Land, 1,300,000 sq. ft. @ $16 .$21,000,000 


Ramp earageses Geir ieee tatele 16,250,000 
Subsurface garages in Grant 

Parle § eater, et eee tre 6,250,000 

TOA a ae ...-++.. -43,500,000 


The method of financing is worked out as 
follows: 
Sinking fund on a 40-year amor- 


tization basis............. $1,087,500 
Average interest at 4%........ 800,000 
Overhead 20 paces eke siriellee 377,500 
MT oGalmper ye alemgeite ee axel sh $2,265,000 


The cost per day at this rate could be 
more than covered by a charge of 25 cents 
per car per day. 


New York City, says Mr. Long, has a 
wide variety of plans under way, none of 
which seem likely to be worked out in the 
near future. But “any one who has either . 
driven or dodged automobiles in the 
metropolis will have some interest in these 
proposals,’ and so it may be good news to 
many that: 

Dr. John A. Harriss,,special deputy police 
commissioner in charge of traffic, has a plan 


to provide for 30,000 vehicles under Central 
Park, and 4,000 in Bryant Park (which is 


in the rear of the Public Library at Fifth 
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stitution will always be found a 
man. He is the Force and the 
Responsibility. Yet few actually 

see him or hear his voice; his in- 
fluence is almost wholly through 

the written word. .Thus it is that 

the Royal Typewriter, producing 2 
typed work of manifest quality, 

has won the place it holds in the 
offices of the great executives who 
waste no words, but whose 
thoughts, made permanent, actu- 
ally mould events. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER 
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364-366 Broadway New York 
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Avenue and 42nd Street). The project 
includes an electrical system whereby 
owners of chauffeur-driven automobiles 
could summon their vehicles from depart- 
ment stores or theaters. The man who 
drives his own car would find these loca- 
tions .convenient to the shopping and 
amusement district. 

Gov:. Alfred E. Smith of New York, 
when head of the U. S. Trucking Corpora- 
tion, proposed that commercial interests 
buy relatively cheaper land near the water- 
fronts for the garaging of trucks. 

But no action has been taken yet on 
either the Harriss or Smith ideas. 

The Sage Foundation is making a survey 
of the Metropolitan District, which is to 
include study of traffic. It is expected that 
definite and far-reaching recommendations 
will be made by this body. No one is 
worrying a great deal at present about the 
parking of trucks, partly because there are 
only one-tenth as many of them as there 
are passenger Gars. 

Every town and city is rejoicing that it 
still has some vacant lots. This is an easy, 
if temporary, way of finding a place for 
one’s car. In the smaller communities the 
owner of the lot frequently makes no charge 
for this courtesy; but in the larger cities, 
protection against thieves and vandals re- 


‘quires that there be some supervision, 


which involves cost. 

Buffalo has made provision for parking- 
space on all vacant land adjoining street- 
corners. 

In Cleveland publicly owned land has 
been made available for parking. 

Louisville, Kentucky, has several such 
spaees, where the charge is 25 cents per 
car per day. 

Physical limits, however, are being 
reached. Open lotsare being occupied with 
offices which take away parking-space 
while creating a need for still more. Mer- 
chants are opposed to the prohibition of 
curb-parking, asit hurts their sales. Yet in 
many areas both the street and the garages 
are inadequate for the cars of shoppers and 
business men. . 

Many communities are finding, accord- 
ingly, that if the city is overcrowded, the 
logical course is.to decentralize. This is 
perhaps the most hopeful remedy of all. 
Transit conditions, electric as well as 
motor, in our big cities have indicated for 
some time that size can pass an efficiency 
point beyond which the advantage of num- 
ber is offset by unwieldiness, unbearable 
rents, insufficient open spaces, long-range 
travel from home to business. 

Robert A. Woods of Boston and other 
sociologists have been urging for some time 
that the neighborhood unit is the efficient 
and desirable plan in many human ac- 
tivities. It has remained for the automobile 
to make the idea commercially necessary. 

Accordingly, one finds the suburbs build- 
ing up rapidly, becoming retail-trade as 
well as residential centers. The tendency 
of the family is to make most of its pur- 
chases again at the corner store. : 

City plan experts, such as John Ihlder, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, are emphasizing that the neighbor- 
hood units, however, should not rest con- 
tent with their present relatively easy 
parking problems. They need to set aside 
areas for this purpose while land is relative- 
ly inexpensive, or they will soon find the 
down-town situation repeated in their own 
territory. 7 
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guard the throat 
from infection 


Have you 
been exposed 
to infection? 


This most modern form of 
throat prophylaxis will 
guard you against disease 


Every physician willtell you that 
the warm, moist membranes of 
the throat offer the ideal breed- 
ing-ground for disease germs— 
and these very tissues are the 
ones that are most constantly 
exposed to infection. 


Under normal conditions, the 
body can easily throw off germs. 
But when your vitality is lowered 
by any one of the strains of mod- 
ern life—germs multiply too fast 
for the body to fight. Then you 
easily fall a prey to colds, ton- 
sillitis, influenza, and many dan- 
gerous diseases, 


In Formamint, one of the most power- 
ful germicidal agents known is now 
available for, mouth and throat useina 
harmless, pleasant-tasting form. When 
dissolved in the mouth, Formamint 
liberates this germicide, which, combin- 
ing with the mouth fluids, penetrates 
to every fold and crevice in which 
germs can lodge. It cannot injure the 
most delicate tissues, but it destroys or 
prevents the development of germ life. 


Whenever you are tired or run down, 
when your throat is raw from irritating 
dust, during epidemics, in crowds, or 

- when you have to come into contact 
with people having colds or sore throats, 
you can carry Formamint with you. Get 
a bottle today. All druggists have it. 


ormamint 
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To avoid infection, dis- 

solve a Formamint | 

tablet in the mouth 
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To enable you to test Formamint for 
yourself we will send you a special 
metal pocket carrying-case containing 
five Formamint tablets on receipt ot 
4 cents for postage. Bauer Chemical 
Co.; Dept. D-4,113 West 18th Street, 
New York. pai 
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CELLOPHANE: A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR PAPER 

RANSPARENT paper has been much 

used during the last few years for wrap- 
ping candy, cakes, perfumes. ete. This 
insures protection from dirt, dust, fly- 
specks and finger-marks, while allowing the 
attractive form of the contents to remain’ 
visible. Most of this transparent material 
is either. waxed. paper or gelatin paper.| 
Both have the disadvantage of being easily 
altered by heat or moisture, and of being 
subject to decay because of the organic 
substances in their composition. A sub- 
stitute free from these defects is cellophane, 
a French invention, which is being increas- 
ingly used abroad and is making its way in 
this country. It is made from wood-pulp by 
a process which in its early stages resembles 
that employed in the production of artificial 
silk. The following description of both the 
process and the product is translated from 
La Seience et La Vie (Paris): 

The special properties of cellophane 
make it possible to utilize it in a large 
number of industries, as well as for the 
protection or decoration of confections, 
perfumes, food, products, ete. It is pro- 
duced by a large factory at Bezons, and its 
importance increases daily. 

The raw material is wood-pulp of the 
best quality, such as is used for paper of 
the best grade. In paper-making the pulp 
is crusht and finely divided, but the fibers 
are kept intact, since it is upon them that 
the firmness and quality of the paper 
depend. In making cellophane, on the 
contrary, as in making artificial silk, the 
fiber is entirely dissolved and _ trans- 
formed into a transparent solution which 
may be compared to colodion. To this end 
the wood-pulp is first treated with caustic 
soda and then with carbon disulfid; the 
product thus obtained is completely soluble 
in water, and the solution is known as 
viscose. 

Viscose has the property of being rapidly 
coagulated or solidified when brought in 
contact with certain salts or acids, harden- 
ing under such conditions almost instanta- 
neously, just as the white of an egg does 
when brought in contact with boiling 
water. This viscose is the starting-point 
both for artificial silk and for cellophane. 
In the first case, however, the viscose is 
forced through minute apertures not unlike 
the spinnerets of a silk-worm, and the 
delicate threads thus formed are passed 
through a bath which coagulates them. In 
making cellophane, on the other hand, the 
viscose is poured into a funnel whose 
bottom ends in an aperture in the form of a 
slit, and the length and width of which 
determine the size and thickness. of the 
sheet of cellophane. As in the former case, 
the cellophane is solidified by passage 
through a coagulating bath, and it then 
undergoes a series of chemical treatments 
in order to eliminate step by step all 
foreign substances, leaving only the pure 
cellulose behind.. After being washed and 
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INCREASE YOUR AVERAGE SALES WITH McLEAN DISPLAYS 


George O. Yohe Drug Store, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More sales to the same customers 


OUR store cost of making a $1.00 retail sale 

is no greater than on a.25 cent*sale. By 
doubling each customer’s average purchase, your 
net profit triples! Effective display is the star 
salesman that can do this for you. McLean dis- 
‘plays will sell more goods to the customers you 
now serve. Your customer comes in for staple 
merchandise—but her eyes go roving—shopping 
for attractive articles. 


In the rich setting of a McLean plate glass 
showcase, goods fairly glitter with attractive- 
ness. They are on full display—every article is 
out in the open so customers can see it clearly 
without the slightest effort. Easy to dress hand- 
somely —easy -to keep spick and span. Great 
salesmen—always at work, never annoyingly in- 
sistent, but their silent suggestions are eloquent. 


Sturdily built of birch, in rich dark finish, 
McLean Showcases will last a lifetime and more. 
As portable and resalable as your stock. Not 
a store expense—they are profit-makers. A num- 
ber of styles, suitable for any retail business 
selling light, clean merchandise. 


Our booklet, “Merchandising ods b 
Methods and Equipment” METHODS ond” 


EQUIPMENT 
is a catalog—and more. One customer writes, 
“You ought to sell it for $5—it’s worth that.” 
Another, “A most complete and. up-to-date 
treatisc on merchandising.” Decidedly a worth- MLEAN “20p.sr088 
while book for any retailer to own and study. ' 
A copy will be sent to you free on, request. 


: W. B. MCLEAN MFG. CO. 
3038 Bigelow Boulevard Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Ideal HOME - 


at no additional cost 


How this great book ends grop- 
ing in the dark—helps avoid 
costly home-building mistakes 


From all sections come enthusiastic letters 


praising ‘Building with Assurance’’—(Second 
Edition)—the big, fine, 440-page Master Book 
for home builders. They say, for example: 
—“The book is a revelation” 
—‘‘In it I found my ideal home” 
—'A text book of home design” 
—‘‘A true home builder’s guide” 
—‘‘Wondertul building information’’ 
—‘Solves the puzzling questions” 
—‘Wouldn’t sell it for $50” 
Over 15,000 architects. contractors and dealers 
endorse and use it for daily reference, Many call 
it the most valuable of all home building books. 


“Tas Keeping ie 
fare Hopolesc Monian: 


‘‘Building with Assurance” 
1s the result of years of experience 


This great book has been prepared expressly 
tor home builders, Within its covers are specific, 
practical building plans, not extravagant gener- 
alities. It contains ideas that have been proved 
right by years of experience—ideas that you 
can actually use to help you reduce home build- 
ing waste, cut costs, save time, eliminate experi- 
menting, avoid mistakes and save money, 


Page after page of 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


There are homes of al] kinds, for all pocket-books—from 
Bs to $50 000. There are French, Spanish. Modern, 

estern and other Bungalows: Georgian, Victorian, Tudor. 
American. Colonial and other houses. All are shown in 
beautiful colors. with floor plans. You get the help of au- 
thorities ia arranging living room, dining room, breakfast 
nook, hails. etc. Also on interior decoration, floor c>verings, 
lighting, heating plumbing, landscapinr and other vital sub- 
ects, ‘Truly there is no other book to compare witb *‘Build- 
ing with Assurance ’* 


Mail the coupon today for prospectus 


**Building with Assurance*’ (Second Edition) is not for gon- 
eraj distribution itis for earnest home lovers. Our pros- 
pectus tells ae aout it — shows beautifuj homes with floor 
Plans, reproduces actuai pages. letters from readers. etc, 

‘he prospectus is gladly sent to those who mail the coupon, 


Morgan Woodwork Organization 


“MORGAN 
QUALITY 


STANDARDIZED 
WOODWORK 


eee ee OO ee 


Address nearest office, Dept. S-2 ! 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin | 
Gentlemen: Iam a home lover. so please send me at 
once a copy of your beautiful prospectus, which de- 
scribes “ Building with Assurance.”’ 


Town.... 


Business. . 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


dried, the final product, which is trans- 
parent and colorless, issues from a machine 
in rolls varying from two to three feet in 
width, and of any desired length. These 
rolls of cellophane are then sent to different 
finishing-rooms to undergo such further 
treatment as may be desired. They may be 
colored, crimped, cut into various shapes, 
or printed. We read further: 


This film resembles, in fact, a piece of 
non-porous cloth which can be dyed as 
readily as a piece of cotton, merely by 
being made to pass through a dye bath; it 
takes indifferently any color, from the most 
delicate shade to black. 


In order to give the cellophane finishes of 
different kinds, it is passed between two 
cylinders of steel, one of which is hollow 
and heated inside by gas, while the other is 
engraved with any desired design. The 
other. cylinder is covered with very 
hard paper, and the film issues from be- 


ween the two looking like silk, linen, moire, - 


ete.. The cellophane is wound upon spools, 
in the form of ribbons in some eases, and 
these ribbons, have already come into con- 
siderable use as hat-trimmings. Some- 
times, too, it is cut into ernaments or sheets 
and given a finish of mother-of-pearl, or 
one resembling brilliant enamel. 


ILLS THAT STILL BAFFLE SCIENCE 


HEIR number is many, we are told by 

Dr. Van Buren Thorne, writing in the 
New York Times; but every year shows an 
advance against the strange maladies that 
prey on mankind. Dr. Thorne assures us 
that slowly but. surely the mysteries of 
medicine are yielding to the importunities 
of science. Biochemical research and 
animal experimentation each year rob 


* some hitherto puzzling and dreaded ailment 


of its terrors. He writes: 


The recent outbreak of “‘devil’s grip’’ in 
Virginia is one of the unsolved puzzles and 
was heralded as a mysterious epidemic. 
The description was eminently correct, 
for, altho it is known that that disease is a 
form of grip—or influenza, to give it its 
medical name—infiuenza itself belongs to 
the category of medical mysteries. 

Prominent among these strange and 
fearful problems may be mentioned cancer, 
infantile paralysis, pellagra, ‘‘sleeping sick- 
ness” and epilepsy. 

For three generations laboratory work- 
ers and clinicians all over the world have 
devoted time and labor wrestling with the 
influenza problem; but very little more js 
known about the disease than at the begin- 
ning. It is assumed that the malady is 
caused by a germ, and more than once 
announcement has been made that its 
cause had been isolated, but these an- 
nouncements have failed of general accep- 
tance. Influenza remains as much of a 
mystery as ever. 

Seasonal variations in the symptoms 
present different clinical pictures, so that 
physicians sometimes are led to believe 
that they have a new malady to cope with. 


: DEAN'S L@CKSTITCHED APRONS 
45 EAST 177#.ST, NEW YORK CITY 


iDREERS 


GARDEN BOOK 


is a household word with 
leading amateur and profes- 
sional gardeners. You will 
find it indispensable when 
planning your garden this 
year—as a reference book 
for the latest and best in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, 
and for its explicit cultural 
instructions. 


‘ It contains hundreds of 
photo-engravings, some in- 
natural color, illustrating 
the Dreer specialties in 
Vegetables and Flowers. 


_ There is a free copy of this 
invaluable Garden Book 
for you, if you will men- 
tion this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
: j@ BEST laying, BEST 
i WEBER S$ paying chickens, ducks, 
geese and turkeys. Fine pure-bred quality. 
Fowls, Eggs, Incubators at new flow prices, 


42 years experience. Large Catalog Free. 
W.A. Weber, Box7s Mankato, Minn. 


CATALOG 


e satisfied. 71st year of business. 
3 Write for Nursery and Seed Catalog. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
‘ Spring Hill Nurseries 
p.< Box 41 Tippecanoe City(Miami Co.)Ohio 


HOT IRON HOLDER 
Send for it 
APRONS of EVERYKIND 
Took for the Dean label 
‘DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


They all say 


GLOVER’S 


does the Business 


Wherever you go you hear men and women 
say ‘‘ There's nothing like Glover's for Dan- 
druff and falling hair. It surely does the 
business.’’ 

For 36 years Glover’s has been making 
friends by the thousands, all over the world. 

f you are a dandruff sufferer, if your hair is 

falling out, ask for Glover's Imperial Mange 
Medicine at any good drug store and use* 
exactly as directed. 

Write for Free Booklet ‘‘Treatise on the 

Hair and Scalp,’’ by H. Clay Glover, 

originator of the Glover Medicines. 

Made only by the 
H. CLAY. GLOVER CO., Inc. 

127-29 West 24th Street New York City 


Ass 


Pants Always Pressed 


STAYPREST TROUSER PRESSER 
uts a real master-tailor crease in pants. 
akes the bag out of knees and removes 

wrinkles, Easy to use—takes only a few 
seconds. Always a like-new press without 


delay or trouble, A real convenience. Saves 
many dollars in pressing bills, and trousers 
always look like just from the tailor. Makes 
them last longer. Saves nap of cloth which 
ironing ruins. Every man should have at 
least one or two. 


je Getgey-Jun; 
172 G. &J. Bldg 


In some years the germs attain a different 
degree of virulence than in other years. 
“Devil’s grip,” it is believed, is merely one 
of these seasonal variations. 

Cancer, since the entrenchment of 
civilization, has been the universal and 
preeminent mystery of medicine. Some 
insist that itis purely a disease of civiliza- 
tion and a result of wrong methods of 
living. Others assert that it is a germ 
disease. Others assert that cancer is the 
manifestation of embryonic cells run riot; 
that when subjected to prolonged irrita- 
tion the cells develop abnormal growth and 
earry on their work of devastation. 

A few weeks ago, Dr. Hugh Campbell 
Ross, distinguished British cancer re- 
search worker, speaking on this very point 
in Montreal, stated his conviction that 
cancer, in part, at least, was caused by a 
germ or some agent derived outside the body. 

Almost everything known to medicine 
and surgery has been tried at one time or 
another as a cure for cancer. The majority 
of the profession now pin their faith to 
surgery, X-rays and radium—in many 
instances a combination of all three. -It is 
a dictum of surgery that the earlier oper- 
ative treatment is employed in eancer the 
better are the results obtained. 

Among the known purely epidemic di- 
seases none occasions more alarm than polio- 
myelitis, known to physicians as “‘polio,”’ 
and to the laity as infantile paralysis. 
That it originates from a germ is the belief 
of the majority of physicians. It is said to 
lurk in the back of the mouth and nose, 
but the manner of its spread from one in- 
dividual to another is still a matter of 
doubt. No specific remedy for it is known; 
the treatment is symptomatic only, and 
partial recovery from its disabilities is 
painfully slow. 

Pellagra, long known in different parts 
of Europe, which has afflicted sections of 
Italy for 300 years or more, has been one of 
the big mysteries of the medical profession. 
For more than a decade it has prevailed in 
the South, the patients in a single year 


running as high as 50,000, and filling hos- 


pitals and asylums. 

In Italy the disease for a long time had. 
been attributed to the consumption of 
spoiled maize. Some years ago, Professor 
Sambon, of London, accompanied by 
medical representatives of the U.S. Army 
and Navy, carried on a careful inquiry and 
came away convinced that the disease was 
transmitted by a species of fly. 

When Dr. Joseph Goldberger, of the 
Public Health Service, took charge of the 
Government’s invéstigation of pellagra 
a few years ago, he arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the disease resulted solely from 

_ dietetic errors. On the basis of Dr. Gold- 
berger’s conclusions, the remedy, of course, 
is a properly balanced diet. 

The most recent visitant to this coun- 
try in the way of mysterious disease is 
encephalitis lethargica, to which the name 
“sleeping sickness” has erroneously been 
given, for it is a distinct malady from the 
true sleeping sickness of Africa. The 
origin of encephalitis remains a mystery, 
and up to the present no specific has been 
discovered for it. It is not a new disease, 
having been known since the time of 
Hippocrates. 

There is one fact in connection with it 
that’ can not be overlooked, and that is 
that epidemics of it coincide closely in 
time with those of*influenza and infantile 
paralysis. It is the belief of many physi- 
cians, therefore, that the three diseases have 


a common origin, and that when the: 


mystery of one is solved, the others will be 
eléared up also. 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


2 STANTLY, whenever 

it recognizes the familiar 
touch of its own particular 
key,the Russwin NightLatch 


unlocks. 


But to strange keys and to 
other methods of persuasion 


this small, silent guardian of 


your door ts forever opposed 
— a characteristic of Russwin 


locks, which has made the 


name Russwin known for more- 


than eighty years as the symbol 
of perfect security. ; 


RUSSELL& ERWIN MFG.CO. 


The American Hardware Corporation 
Successor 


New Britain, Conn. 
New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
London 
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ANY A MUCH OLDER NATION is a poorer 
financial risk than the new Irish Free State, observes 
one newspaper writer. This he proves by the way 

in which Irish investors have retained their confidence in Irish 

‘institutions and Irish investments: during the last few troublous 
years, and also by the fiscal success of the Cosgrave Govern- 
ment. Recent official reports, 
says The Weekly Irish Times 
(Dublin), show two things: 
“financially the Free State is 
in a healthy position, and 
‘there is urgent need of national 
economy.’ A _ discussion of 
the generally cheerful outlook 
in the once ‘‘distressful”’ island 
appears on another page of 
this magazine in the shape of 
quotations from Irish papers. 
The success of the National 
-Loan recently floated in Ire- 
land, says the Dublin weekly 
just mentioned, ‘‘set the coun- 
try’s credit on a pinnacle from 
which it will take a great deal 
to displace it.’ It was on 
November 23, that Ernest 
Blythe, Irish Minister for 
Finance, asked the people to 
lend their Government 10,000,- 
000 pounds. ‘* Within ten days, 
the loan was oversubscribed by 
a million anda half, and another 
four million was ready for in- 
vestment.”” By the end of 
the year, £7,400,000 of the 
£10,000,000 loan had been paid 
into the treasury, altho the 
terms of the offer permitted 
delayed payment of 65 per 
cent. in January and Feb- 
ruary. ‘The fairly obvious 
deduction is that the bulk of 
the subscribers paid in full upon allotment.’’ The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger’s Dublin correspondent agrees that the success 
of this loan—$45,000,000 in round numbers—has quite allayed 
any misgivings: commercial interests may have had about the 
financial standing of the new government. As this writer 
remarks: 


a 


If money talks, then the fact that such conservative interests 
as the Church of Ireland invested more than $1,250,000 in 
_the first National Loan is eloquent testimony of the loyalty and 
confidence of the Protestant minority in the new State. But 
that the issue was taken up liberally by the small investor is a 
further proof that the Cosgrave ministry is trusted by the masses 
to insure stability within the twenty-six counties which make 
up the Free State. : 

The recent flotation, however, is not the final one. There 
will be further stock issues to the extent of about $125,000,000, 
a great deal of which, it is expected, will be subscribed in Lon- 
don and New York. The home response to the recent issue, with 
the evidence it carried of the soundness of the country, is 
expected to greatly enhance the Free State’s credit abroad. 


At this time a few other facts bearing on Ireland’s financial 
condition may be worth noting. We are reminded by the New 
York Journal of Commerce that it was on December 6, 1921, that 


INVESTMENTS -AND - FINANCE 


FINANCIAL STABILITY OF THE NEW IRISH STATE — 


Courtesy of ‘‘Iron Trade Review’ (Cleveland) 


WHAT WAS DONE WITH OUR STEEL IN TWO YEARS 


The two reproduced ingots show the division in percentages of 
finished steel output in 1923 and 1922, as compiled from reté@rns of 
steel producers to The Iron Trade Review. 


the carrying out of this program. He continues: 


the Free State became an autonomous government. Its com- 
plete financial independence is still more recent, the fiscal year 
1922-1923 being ‘‘the first in the history of the State.”” The 
financial reports for that year show a small deficit, less than 
£4,000,000 out of a total expenditure of £30,000,000. This 
seems satisfactory enough to London bankers, we are told. 
As a matter of fact it was 
only on April 1, 1923, that 
the new commonwealth began 
“to stand purely on her own 
financial legs,’ her complete 
control over the customs dat- 
ing from that time. The 
Weekly Irish Times finds the 
figures for the nine months 
from April 1, 1923, to the end 
of the year, generally satisfac- 
tory, showing that the customs 
duties were more productive 
than for the same period of 
1922, and that other sources 
of revenue were for the most 
part more productive. On the 
other hand, expenditures have 
also risen, which is ‘“‘not so 
pleasant.” Here the Irish edi- 
tor- can not help remarking 
that, ‘‘if the Free State balance 
sheet is not all that it might 
be, the British figures for the 
same period are worse.” The 
Irish deficit for the period 
noted was around three mil- 
lion pounds, which, of course, 
is more than balanced by the 
receipts from the new loan 
which are now in the treasury, 
but which can hardly be’ con- 
sidered revenue in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

The Wall Street Journal calis 
attention to the encouraging 
fact that Ireland possesses remarkable financial reserves, with 
bank deposits of nearly £200,000,000-and investments in Great 
Britain of £100,000,000. We read in this paper, ‘“‘ throughout 
the war between rebels and Black-and-Tans Ireland remained 
among the few creditor nations of the world.’”? A London writer 
for the New York Journal of Commerce remarks that tho the 
country will have its financial troubles, it ‘possesses good 
resources and is certainly not as near to bankruptcy as many 
States on the continent of Europe.” 


HOW THE RAILROADS EAT UP STEEL—Railroad consump- 
tion of steel dominated all other requirements of the country 
in 1923, we are told by E. C. Kreutzberg, writing in The Iron 
Trade Review (Cleveland). The figures of tonnage absorbed 
tell an amazing story, he says, of the aggressive and systematic 
efforts the carriers are making to rehabilitate themselves for 
service, an objective which the present management has ‘set 
before itself as fundamental. About one-third of the total out- 
put of the steel-works of the country was applied last year to 
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Steel companies representing three-fourths of total capacity 


during 1923 shipped 30.78 per cent. of their 
output either to the railroads direct or for 
manufacture into railroad equipment or 
appliances. The amount thus reported 
was. 6,935,653 tons. On this basis the 
ealeulated total of all steel shipped by all 


steel companies for direct and indirect 


railroad consumption 
9,437,235 tons. ; 

Railroad consumption in 1923 was 
6614 per cent. greater than in 1922. In 
1922 the steel companies reporting shipped 
24.84 per cent. of their output for direct 
and indirect railroad consumption, or 
4,016,786 tons. This represented a calcu- 
lated total railroad consumption of 5,567,- 
000 tons in 1922. 

Total railroad consumption in 1923 as 
finally estimated includes 742,100 gross 
tons for railroad buildings and bridges, 
3,943,540 tons for railroad. track work, 
4,498,600 tons for cars and locomotives 
and 185,920 tons for machinery and hand- 
tools. 

Cars and locomotives took more ton- 
nage during 1923 than any other single 
consuming group. The steel companies 
reporting shipped 14.67 per cent. of their 
output for car and locomotive construc- 
tion, or 3,306,577 tons. This is equivalent 
to a total of 4,498,600 tons for the whole 
industry. In 1922 cars and locomotive 
construction took 11.18 per cent. of the 
output, or a calculated total of 2,549,500 
tons for the entire industry. 

The figures are compiled from the reports 
of producers controlling 73.52 per cent. of 
the country’s ingot capacity, which com- 
pares with 70.88 per cent. for 1922. 

Steel for structural purposes of all 
kinds took 15.77 per cent. of the 1923 
output, or a calculated total for the whole 
industry of 4,835,900 gross tons. Of this, 
742,100 tons went into railroad structures, 
and the remaining 4,093,800 tons into all 
others. 


during 1923 wais 


ENGLAND’S NEW FUEL 


NE of the most important pieces of 
O news to come from overseas for many 
a long day, thinks the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, is “the discovery, after long and 
laborious search, of rich oil-bearing shale- 
beds in West Somerset, England.’”’ For, 
it is remarked, ‘“‘if the estimates of the 
geologists as to the oil content of these 
deposits shall be borne out, there will be 
added to the resources of the United 
Kingdom a product of stupendous value 
to its industries and to its commerce.” 
And we are told that even more momen- 
tous will be ‘‘the effect of such a discovery 
of abundant oil deposits in England upon 
international relations”’: 


For if it shall prove true that the British 
people have found at home fuel oil sufficient 
-for their industries and for their naval and 
maritime requirements, there will be re- 
moved the need for that keen and bitter 
competition among the great Powers for 
the control of the world’s petroleum sources 
of supply that is now so menacing a feature 
of the international situation. 

It is of the greatest moment to Great 
Britain to. be made independent of for- 
eign supplies of fuel oil in wartime, and 
the financial aspects of the outlook are 
equally momentous. But the discovery, 
if present forecasts’ shall be fulfilled, will 
be a factor of incalculable value in pro- 
moting world peace. ; 
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A banker’s advice 
has put many a man 
on the right track 


Ran N Y successful business man 
No) in your city can give you 
se; the names of half a dozen 
men who began in business with 
as good a start as he had -but who 
today are unheard of. 

In business circles you will find 
that his success is attributed to the 
fact that he isa good financier. 
You will notice, too, that men of 
this type keep in the closest touch 
with their bankers. 

‘Not everyone can be a born 
financier, but every citizen can get 
sound financial advice from his 
banker. 

The banker knows conditions. 
And he takes a personal interest in 
your success, for successful citizens 
make a successful city. | 

It is a good thing to get your 
banker’s point of view on your plans 
before you back them up with your 
savings. 

Not the least of his services 1s 
his ability to execute your per- 
sonal and commercial banking 
business in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE. 
; NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 
“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 
THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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Where will Formica 


fit into your product ? 


O you need washers, gears, radio and other 


insulating panels, tubes or parts of a bet- 


ter material than you have been using? 


Anon-brittle material of high tensile strength; that works 
well with tools; retains its shape and dimensions under 
heat, moisture or chemical fumes; won’t absorb water or 
oil: a material of the highest dielectric strength that does 
not deteriorate with age; a material with a beautiful high 
glossexterior finish, and non-fading color. A gear materialas 
durable ascastiron, yet silent, elastic and shock absorbing. 


These qualities only recently available in combination — 
have made Formica an essential and accepted material for 
radio and electric insulation for automotive and indus- 
trial gears, for pump valves, and for many other uses. 


Put your problem up to Formica Engineers. 


Write for Booklet — What Formica Is. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4646 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Made from Anhydrous Bakelite Resins 
SHEETS TUBES RODS 


Bible Words in Their True Light 


Ministers, teachers, students, and laymen.can now be their own Bible commentators without knowing 


Hebrew or Greek. The fine shades of meaning of biblical words, not apparent in the English version, 
will reveal to you all passages in their true light, and give added strength and beauty tothem. These 
and many other advantages will accrue to every earnest preacher.and student of The Word through 


-Young’s Analytical Concordance 


Latest Revised (20th) Edition, by Robert Young 


This truly remarkable work, the most comprehensive, exhaustive, and accurate Concordance to the 
Bible, has proved valuable to thousands of readers.. The Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, says: “It 
_ is undoubtediy the best and most complete work of the kind ever published.”’ 


Six Fundamental Features 


1, Every word is arranged in alphabetical order. 


. 2. Every word is classified under its own Hebrew 
/-or Greek original. 


3. Every Hebrew and Greek word is ‘printed in 
the original characters. and the correct pronunci- 
ation given in English letters, 


4. Each proper and geographical name is arranged 
' {nits place with the latest information in bibJical and 
. historica] antiquities given- 
©5. The prominent feature is the analytical char- 
acter of each reference. The Bible student can find 
(a) What the original Hebrew or Greek of any word 
is; (b) its literal meaning; (c) a correct and trust- 
.. worthy exegesis, and (d) what are really parallel pas- 
sages. 
6. A valuable summary of chief results from 
| recent topographical and archeological research 
of Scripture- 


Far-Reaching Value of Plan 


Comprehensiveness—“ Young’s Analytical Con- 
cordance’’ provides 311,000 references, 118,000 of 
which are not to be found in the best known of the 
older concordances. It gives 30,000 readings and 
70,000 Greek and Hebrew words, 

Discriminativeness— Every passage in the New 
Testament noted as doubtful or as having a various 
reading has been marked by brackets, 

Proper Names—All proper names of persons and 
Places have been given with titeral meanings. 

Dates—The date orera ot every personis noted soas 
to distinguish between two or more of the same name. 

Geography and Gazetteer—The location of every 
place in its tribe with modern name is afforded 

Latest Data—The sketch of RECENT .EXPLOR- 
ATIONS IN BIBLE LANDS, by Professer Nicol, is 
brought down to date. 


Other Special Merits 


Not only has the work of REVISION been thoroughly gone into with scrupulous care—but valuable 
and important SUPPLEMENTS in the Index Lexicons to the Old and New Testaments have been 


made, which will 


rove of great service particularly to those unacquainted with Hebrew or Greek. 


Also a Complete List of Scripture’ Names, showing their MODERN pronunciation, has been given. 


oe ey 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-36) Fourth Avenue. New York 


GENTLEMEN: Inclosed is $1 for which send me“ Young's 
Analytical Concordance”’ for 10 days’ inspection. If 
I like the book, I will send you $1.50 in 30 days, and 
$i for 5 months thereafter. If I do not like the book, 
I will return it at your expense, you are to refund my 


ete Pe ee 


$1. and [ will owe you nothing. D. 2-2-24 

PSIG Ke raoliclig «ave occu co Bee, as emanates 
teeL ONCOTCES so ts cain aitinte «Wo ae kites Le x canoes 
LS apace dan ARR eRigeer ar RETAIN TCRCAORS BskoncH State incense: 


It Is a Handsome Volume 


“Young’s Analytical Concordance ’ contains 1,224 
pages. It is 114 inches high, 834 inches wide, and 
nearly 3 inches thick. Printed in clear, easy-to-read 
type on excellent white book paper, strongly and 
handsomely bound in black cloth. A book that will 
last a lifetime! 


And this supreme 

en n y 1 Concordance will 

be sent to you for 

10 days’ examination. If you decide to keep it, send 

us Serre in 30 days, and $1 a month for 5 months 

thereafter until $7.50 has been paid. If you do not 

keep it, return it at our expense. we will return your 
$1. and you will owe us nothing. 


Read our attractive offer in the coupon. 


CU RRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


January 16.—As a part of his program for 
government economy, Premier Poin- 
caré decides to do away with sixty 
French consulates and more than 100 
diplomatic and consular functionaries 
abroad. These reductions will occur 
chiefly in Italy, Germany, and England. 


January 17.—Rebel gunboats bombard the 
city and port of Tampico, according to 
a message from that city, and five for- 
eign merchant vessels are reported 
prevented from entering the harbor. 


Premier Poincaré receives a vote of con- 
fidence of 394 to 108 on his program of 
fiscal reform and economy. 


January 19.—Premier Poincaré requests 
the French members of the Experts 
Committee, headed by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Daws to incorporate continuance 
of the Franco-Belgian control in the 
Ruhr in any plan for the financial 
supervision of Germany they may 
recommend. 


January 20.—A nation-wide strike of British 
locomotive engineers and firemen is 
begun. 


January 21.—The Baldwin Government 
comes to an end on a no-confidence 
motion put by the Labor party. Most 
of the Liberals joined the Labor opposi- 
tion, and the motion is carried by a vote 
of 328 to 256. 


January 22.—Nickolai Lenin, Premier of 
Soviet Russia, died at his country villa 
at Gorky, near Moscow, on January 21, 
it is announced in a dispatch from 
Moscow. Lenin was born on April 23, 
1870, and became Premier under the 
present régime in November, 1917. 


James Ramsay MacDonald is asked by 
King George to form a cabinet, and be- 
comes the first Labor Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. He also takes over 
the secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 


The British Dominions have unanimously 
approved the draft of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican liquor treaty, it is announced from 
London. Under this treaty American 
authorities may search British ships for 
contraband spirits an hour’s steaming 
distance from shore, and British pas- 
senger ships may bring to American 
ports legitimate alcoholic stores under 
seal. when intended for eastbound 
consumption. 


DOMESTIC 


January 16.—The naval dirigible Shenan- 
doah, destined for a flight to the North 
Pole next summer, is torn from her 
mooring-mast at, Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, by a 75-mile-an-hour gale. She 
has two officers and twenty men aboard. 


President Coolidge tells the delegates to 
the annual convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League, held in Washington, 
that he will do all in his power to make 
the prohibition laws effective. 


The cruiser Tacoma, a unit of the special 
service squadron operating in Central 
American waters, is driven on sunken 
reefs north of Vera Cruz, Mexico, while 
en route to that city for the protection 
of American interests. 


Nineteen awards, aggregating $540,257, 
with interest on each of 5 per cent. to 
the date of payment, are announced by 
the Mixed Claims Commission in favor 
of American firms and_ individuals 
having claims against Germany for 
losses incurred during the war. 
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A complete system of automatic train- : : s sti i 

controls is ordered by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission to be installed . 

on at least one passenger division of if 2: Y BE A 

each of ninety-five railroads. The 3 

expenditure involved is estimated at 

from $50,000,000 to $10,000,000. The ae 


new equipment must be ready for opera- { { 
ge eee a Roreaay fe sa “ BIRTHDAY 1s notof ereatimportance toanyone but 
January 17.—The naval dirigible Shenan- im whohasit—except that whenaman ae business 
doah successfully battles the terrific has outlived the natural span each add d b 
gale which blew her from her mooring- : : P : Se Re tack 
mnast" and damaged her bow, ‘and. is comes of interest to an increasingly greater number. 
et ngar at Lakehurst, ' . 
ee Just what the natural span of life for.a business 
Under a resolution offered by Senator should be is not determined, but on February 8th, 
eed of Missourl, the Senate appoints 
a "epeeral committen to investigate Crane & Co. was 123 years old.On February 8th, 
propaganda alleged to be intended to ; Re 
Ee aoince tl Coron 1801, the first Zenas Crane selected the site for his 
and begins with the Bok Peace Plan. paper mill, and there now stands the group of mills 
The Mexican Government receives per- { |] 1 { 
mie oma New Meteo an jes. per know as Sen Mills, all engaged in making 
or e. passage of Mexican troops a { 
through those States to a point in a aS ot B00 se they ores make it. 
eee permission is awaited 7 So po eae Mills are 123 years old, and they 
7 now no better way of celebrati | 
January 18.—The House rules fight ends k : z D8 ne a chee a 
with the adoption of a resolution provid- eep on making paper as good as they can make it. 
ing, among other things, for a repeal 
of the Underwood amendment rule, : 
which restricted amendments from the B 20 Tessaled ed Gem 7 ax aca 
floor to tariff and revenue bills; a vote 123 years experience 
BO the eaaree a oceans on Bank notes of 22 countries 
petition of 150 members, and for the 7 ; 
creation of a new House committee to Aas RR SE ae Feehe 
Saal lgaishon afecane pnt overnment bonds of 18 nations 
veterans. 


January 19.—The real purpose of the 9 
Shenandoah’s proposed flight to the 
North Pole is exploration of the Arctic 


regions with a view to annexing land 
in that area to the United States, Secre- BUSINESS PAPERS 
tary Denby informs the House Naval 
Committee. 


January 20.—An average of $68.37 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States was collected in taxes in 
1922 by the national, State, county and 
city governments and all other civil 
divisions having power to levy and 
collect taxes, announces the Census 
Bureau. The taxes collected in that | 
year amounted to $7,433,081 ,000. 


The cruiser Richmond, with Rear-Adm. 
Thomas P. Magruder in command, 
arrives at Vera Cruz with instructions 
to lift the rebel blockade from Mexican 
waters so far as it may interfere with 
American shipping. En route to join 
the Richmond are the cruiser Omaha 
and six destroyers. 


January 21.—The State Department an- 
nounces that the American Consulate 
at Vera Cruz has been notified that the 
blockade of Mexican waters by the 
rebels has been postponed to the end of 
January. Permission is given to Mex- 
ican Federal troops to pass through 
Texas. 


pee The famous : 
_ Protectograph “shredded” amount line 


on a Prorop-Greenbac forgery-proof i. 
check, backed with $10,000 insurance Young man 


Seven firemen are drowned in oil when the 
ladder from which they were fighting 
the fire at the Atlantic Refinery Com- 
pany’s plant at Pittsburgh collapses 
and precipitates them into an oil-tank. 


; o IO ire rath S 

January 22.—Capt. Herbert G. Sparrow, of policy, provides the highest degree of youre a stl ang 
- the wrecked cruiser Tacoma at Vera ~ check safety known. 

Cruz, and two radio operators of the a TEAIID 


ship, are accidentally killed aboard the . Write for samples of | : 
vessel during a storm, it is announced : Todd-protected Checks & Pr otected 
by the State Department, following ; ch e ck is safe 


receipt of a cable message from Consul ] Todd Protectograph Co., THe | ; ah - had : 
Wood at nana Bees ; 1143 University Avenue : = y. Es 


eS Se Ie ; Rochester, N. Y.- 


Porting the Portable.—‘‘What. became 
of that portable garage of yours?” 
“T tied the dog to it the other day and a 


cat-eame by.’’—Phoeniz. 
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True Orange Beauty 
More than Skin Deep 


The health and food 
values are inside, where 
you find the REAL 
beauty of oranges. Out- 
side appearance indi- 
cates but little. 


sealdsweet 
‘lorida Oranges 


Good all the way through, 
whether bright golden or 
russet in color, Sealdsweet 
Florida oranges satisfy be- 
cause of their juiciness, 
flavor and sweetness. 


Sealdsweet Florida 
Srapefruit, fresh 
from the groves, and 
Sealdheart grape- 
fruit, in cans, are 
alike appetizing and 
healthful. 


Ask your fruit dealer for Seald- 
sweet oranges and grapefruit and 
insist on having them in the sani- 
tary tissue-paper wrappers in 
which they are shipped. 


For gift copy of book ‘“‘ Home 
Uses for Juices of Sealdsweet 


Oranges and Grapefruit’’ write 
Florida Citrus Exchange, 828 
Citrus Exchange Building, 
Tampa, Florida. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“R.S.,"’ New Haven, Conn.—The sciolist who 
has informed suffering humanity that scoff-law is 
established in the language is evidently a believer 
in sciology which, but for its pronunciation, one 
is almost tempted in these days of Blue Sky Laws 
to spell skyology. 

The word is of very recent coinage, and time and 
usage alone will determine whether it be entitled 
to admission in the dictionaries. Undoubtedly if 
it-receive general support it will gain admission, 
but just as one swallow does not make a summer 
the mere introduction of a word does not establish 
it in the language. No limit can be put upon the 
number of words that may be coined at one time 
or another, for have we not 26 letters in our alpha- 
bet which an enterprising mathematician has 
caltulated can be arranged in 620,448,401,733,- 
239 439,369,000 ways? The genius of language 
watches over its welfare, accepts that which is good 
and rejects all for which it has no use. 


To SEVERAL CoRRESPONDENTS.—The pronun- 
ciation of Dean Inge’s name is correctly ren- 
dered to rime with ring. 


“Journalist,’ New York City.—President 
Coolidge’s use of propose for purpose has attained 
a very respectable age. This use, altho con- 
demned by purists, dates from the fourteenth 
century. 

The Funk & Waenaitis New Standard Dic- 
tionary under propose says: ‘‘To put and hold 
before one’s mind as a design or determination; 
formulate as a purpose; purpose; intend; as, 
‘man never does all he proposes.’”’ 

The proverb: ‘‘Man proposes, God disposes,” 
may be found in George Herbert’s Collection, 
dated 1639. Shakespeare in Hamlet, act iii, 
scene 2, reminds us— 


“What to ourselves in passion we propose, 
The passion ending, doth the purpose lose.’ 


Nevertheless the Swan of Avon preferred purpose, 
for he used it much more f equently than propose. 


To SrVERAL CORRESFONDENTS.—In French 
the name Camille is pronounced ka’’mi’’ya’— 
first a as in arm, the i as in police, and the 
final a as in sofa. The final s in Saint-Saéns is 
pronounced and not silent. 


“A, R. B.,”’ Jersey City, N. J.—The term 
linage is the normal form. But lineage is more 
than half a century old and in good use. In fact 
from 1850, when editors paid reporters and literary 
hacks by the line, the practise was to offer lineage 
and so spell it. In Chaucer’s time linage was the 
spelling of our lineage (lineal descent), and con- 
tinued to the days of Elizabeth. The form lineage 
(descent) was introduced by Rowe in 1701. 


“J. W. W.,’” De Graff, Ohio.—‘‘ (1) What is the 
purpose of the Wilson foundation (2) What is 
meant by one senator being paired with another?”’ 

(1) Tue Literary Dieexst, of February 25, 1922, 
says that the Wilson foundation represents ‘‘a 
national fund of one or two million to be held in 
trust, the proceeds to be used in erecting ways at 
stated intervals for meritorious service to democ- 
racy, the public welfare, liberal thought or peace 
through justice.” 

(2) When a senator finds he will be unable to 
vote on a question by absence he arranges with 
another senator with opposite views not to vote. 


“W. P.,’’ New York City.—‘'Please let me 
know the difference between comprehend and ap- 
prehend, vengeance and revenge,”’ 


Fernald in his “‘ Synonyms, Antonyms and Prep- 
ositions’’ says: ‘‘We apprehend what is presented 
to the mind, whether through the senses or by any 
other means. . . . That which we apprehend we 
catch, as with the hand; that which we comprehend 
we, as it were, grasp around, take together, seize, 
embrace wholly within the mind. Many things 
may be apprehended which can not be compre- 
hended; a child can apprehend the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, yet the philospher can not 
comprehend it in its fulness. We can apprehend 


NEW YORK: CHERBOURG* SOUTHAMPTON: HAMBURG 


eee | 
Those who have crossed 
more than once invariably 
choose their ship with care. 


N accommodationsand inservice the deluxe 
steamers Resolute, Reliance, Albert Ballin, 


Deutschland commend themselves to the most 
discriminating. The splendid one-class cabin 
steamers Cleveland, Hansa, Thuringia, West- 
phalia, Mount Clay offer appreciated econo- 
mies without sacrifice of comfort. 
Write for descriptive booklet and 

full sailing schedule 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES 

(HARRIMAN LINE) 

Joint service with 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 
171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
230 California Street, San Francisco 


$425 WILL TAKE YOU ON 4A 
30-DAY TOUR TO EUROPE 
To ancient cities, famous museums and places 
where history was made. Let us send you our 
booklet D-3. Other Gates Tours from $425 to 
Sailings from May to September. 


$1100. 
GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., London, Paris, Rome 


PESOS OOOH OS PSHS SoS So Se Ss GroOrGSoooe 


-MAH JONG SET ; 


Complete with instruc- 
tions, rules and illustra- 


° 


is counters, racks, dice and 
score card. Postpaid, in attractive box, 
on receipt of $1.00. (Canada 25c extra.) 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 110 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED 
SODPGPOPOPCOPOPOPOPOPOPOPOPOPOP OOO 


No more burnin 

smarting 4 

shav es smarting shaves—no more 
after shaving irritation. Ingram’s 


Therapeutic Shaving Cream contains 
properties that cool and soothe the skin 
and actually heal troublesome little cuts. 
It is a rapid beard softener, with a lotion effect. 
Takes the sting out of the closest shave. 
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O more 
burning, 


Recommended particularly for a tender skin. 


If your druggist cannot supply you send 50 cents 
for the jar that contains six months of shaving 
comfort. 


Or send 2c stamp for sample. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
77 Tenth Street 
Detroit, Mich. 


Also 
Windsor, 


Ont. is Comfort \ 


In Every Jar \_ 


PERSONALITY: How to Build It 


This keen, forceful book reveals the secret of winning 
others by personal study, adroitness, and tact, and 
shows how these essential qualities may be cultivated 
to such an extent as to make success a reasonable cer- 
tainty. It is filled with tried and proved facts that you 
should understand and with lucid. directions as to how 
to apply this information for your own benefit. 


18mo, Cloth, $1.08 postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
TIMIDITY: How to Overcome It 


A modern rendering of th@*philosophy of Yori 
Tashi, greatest of Japanese aga oows you ante 
and clearly how this unfortunate obstacle to business 
and social success can be overcome and replaced by 
that dignity and self-reliance by which the courageous 
command the respect that leads them to fortune. 


: 16mo, Cloth, $1.08 postpaid 
FUNK &WAGNALLSCOMPANY,354FourthAve.,NewYork 


the will of God as revealed in conscience or the 
Scriptures; we can conceive of certain attributes of 
Deity, as his truth and justice; but no finite intelli- 
gence can comprehend the Divine Nature, in its 
majesty, power, and perfection.” 

The difference between vengeance and revenge, 
quoting from the same source, is: ‘‘ Revenge is the 
act of making return for an injury done to oneself 
by doing injury to another person... . Ven- 
geance. which once meant an indignant *vindica- 
tion of justice, now signifies the most furious and 
unsparing revenge. Revenge emphasizes more the 
personal injury in return for which it is inflicted. 
vengeance the ill desert of those upon whom it is 
inflicted.” 


**B. O. M..”” Robinson, Ill.—The correct pro- 
nunciation of the word skoal is skol—o as in go 


“R. L.,”” Okay, Okla,—‘‘ Please tell me which is 
correct, Summiters or Summiteers for a proper 
name 


if you refer to the residents of a place named 
Summit, the noun denoting place of dwelling 
would be formed by adding the suffix -er; hence 
Summiter, a person living in Summit or on the 
Summit. The suffix -eer denotes calling or profes- 
sion, as, charioteer 


_ “M. D. B.,” Victor, Mont.—‘‘ What territory 
is called the Near East, and why is it so named?’”’ 
Persia, Arabia, and Asia Minor are grouped as 
the Near East, as distinguished from the Far East, 
which includes China, Indo-China, and Japan. 


“L. L.,’’ Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘‘In the following 
sentence, ‘I know you can appreciate my pain 
as you went through the same illness,’ is appreciate 
used correctly?” 

This use of the word appreciate is frequently 
heard. The more careful users of the language, 
however, reserve the word to express value and 
would say ‘‘I know you can realize my pain”’ or 
“can fully sympathize with me, as you went 
through the same illness.” 


“BE. H. G.,’’ Madison, Wisc.—‘‘ Kindly give me 
some information regarding the origin and history, 
if possible, of the word mayonnaise.”’ 

Mayonnaise is a name applied to a salad- 
dressing. The derivation of the word is from 
Mahon, plus the French suffix -aise. Mahon, fre- 
quently called Port Mahon, is an important seaport 
on the island of Minorca in the Balearic Isles, off 
the coast of Spain in the Mediterranean. Olive 
oil is one of the exports of this port and hence a 
French salad-dressing of oil from Mahon became 
mayonnaise. Mahon in time received its name 
from its founder, a brother of Hannibal and a Car- 
thaginian, General Mago, who founded the city 
about 205 B.C. 


“M. P.,”’ Goldthwaite, Texas.—The word bloc 
is a French term and means “‘a group, as of poli- 
ticians or economists formed to foster special inter 
ests or to obstruct legislative action.’”’ Its equiva 
lent in English is block. 

“J. H. D.,” Ligonier, Pa.—‘‘Is viwveur a word 
recognized in the English language? I suspect it is 
a French word, but the passage in which I saw it, 
it was written as English.”’ 

The word viveur is French. It is noted in dic- 
tionaries usually in combination with the adjec- 
tive bon and means ‘‘one who lives high,’’ but 
the really accepted literary form is bon-vivant. 
‘one given to the indulgence of the appetites.”’ 

“M. L. G.,”’ West. Philadelphia, Pa.—‘‘ Please 


tell me which other European city beside Rome 
is built on seven hills.’’ 


None of our books of reference throw any light 
upon any other city beside Rome as being built 
on seven hills. At one time San Francisco was 
known as being so built. 


“A. H.P.,”’ Detroit, Mich.—The word chassis 
is the same in the plural as in the singular 
Chasses is an incorrect form. 


“H. A. D.,’’ Abhenville, Miss.—The word 
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The assay value of 
Consolidation Coal 


A ton of good coal is worth more than a 
ton of gold ore. 


It costs money to get the gold out of the 
ore. It costs money to get the heat out of 
the coal. 


The richer the gold ore the more it is 
worth. The richer the heat value of coal 
the more steam will it ,raise. 


Coal should be bought like gold ore—for 


its intrinsic value. 


Because the utmost care is taken to clean 
Consolidation Coal at the mine, because 
it is assayed, almost as if it were gold ore, 
the consumer receives more heat, more 
energy per ton than if he burned cheap, 
dirty coal. 


Because he has less to pay for hauling 
away ashes and non-combustible impur- 
ities and because his boiler and grate effi- 
ciency is increased, Consolidation Coal is 
the most economical that can be burned. 


Pile es hn 


Consolidation Coal is Wea Coal 


THE CONSOLIDATION 


COAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Munson Building - New York City 
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precedence is pronounced pri-si’dens—the first 1 
as in habit, the second i as in police, and e as in get. 
“TT. C.,’ Salem, Ohio.—‘ Kindly tell me the 


origin of the meaning of the terms squaw winter 
and Indian summer.” 


Squaw winter is a brief period of cold weather 
possibly accompanied by snow flurries, preceding ) 


DETROIT, MICH. First Nat’l Bank Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C.  Unjon Trust Bldg. 
PORTSMOUTH, N.H. 137 Market Street CHICAGO, ILL.., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Continental Bldg. CINCINNATI, OHIO Union Central Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. State Mutual Bldg. NORFOLK, VA. Nat’l Bank of Com. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. Bankers Trust Bldg. - CLEVELAND, OHIO Rockefeller Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 843 South Canal Street 
: f LONDON, ENGLAND Billiter Sq. Bldg. 
: se ee ___ Foreign Offices \ GENOA, ITALY 10-Via Roma 
Indian summer. Indian summer is a period of ST. PAUL, MINN. North Western Fuel Co., Merchants Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
mild or warm weather occurring the latter part of ie 
October, with hazy atmosphere usually along the ales Agents 
- horizon andclearsky. It corresponds to the English 


Bene oe een aie ee | NN 


xither form is unknown. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC Empire Coal Company, Ltd., Shaughnessy Bldg. 
GREEN BAY, WIS.  F. Hurlbut Company 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Waukegan Coal Company 
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Write for this 
book about 
your English 


You are sized up every 
day by the way you talk and 
write. Is your English mak- 
ing others judge youunfairly? 
This remarkable free book 
will tell you. The average person is only 61% 
correct in the use of English. Find out: where 
you stand. by taking a simple 15-minute test, 
prepared by Sherwin Cody. 


Sherwin Cody 


Sherwin Cody’s New Invention 


A patent was granted to Mr. Cody upon a 
device for teaching correct English. This inven- 
tion is fascinating to use and wonderfully efficient. 
You underline a few words, make a few check- 
marks, and your unconscious errors are automati- 
cally found and pointed out to you. Through 
being constantly shown the right way, yourapidly 
acquire the correct habit in place of the incorrect 
one without the drudgery of rules. 


7 If you are ever em- 
Write Now! © barrassed by mistakes, 
if you cannot command the exact words to express 
your ideas, send for our amazing new booklet 
“How to Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
Merely mail the coupon. Learn how Sherwin 
Cody’s new invention makes it easy to gain 
mastery of language in 15 minutes a day. Mail 
this coupon or write a postal card NOW. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
72 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y.— 


Sherwin Cody School of English, 
72 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y, 


Please send me at once your Free Book, ‘*How to 
Speak and Write Masterly English.” 
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Sanitary Septic Tanks Replace 
Germ-Laden Cesspools 


The Kaustine Septic Tank transforms sewage into clear, 
colorless water free from disease-laden germs that infest 
the old style cesspool. 


Easily Installed in Your Country Home 


Shipped ready to install; one man can handle it. Made 
of Armco Ingot Iron protected with Hermastic Enamel. 
Guaranteed for Is years. Gives maximum 
sanitation; requires practically no atten- 
tion—costs no more to install than a cess- 
pool. Your plumber can supply Kaustine 
equipment. 

Write today for free Booklet No. 201 

~and details of free engineering ser- 

vice. Plumber’s name appreciated. 


Kaustine 
Sanitation Engineers 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dundas, Ont. 
Also Mfrs. of Chemical (Waterless) Toilets 
tor Homes,Schools, Factories and Camps. 
Desirable openings for Sales 
Representatives 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


We’d Never Thought of That.—Sma.u 
Girt—‘‘ Mummy, how do angels get their 
nighties on over their wings?” —The Pass- 
ing Show (London). 

Did He ‘‘Can’”’ It, Too?—‘‘What’s the 
matter?” 

“T wrote an article on fresh milk, and the 


editor condensed it.’’—Pelican. 


Say It with Flowers.—Don’t. divorce 
your wife. Take her a dozen roses. The 
shock will kill her, and you can use the 
roses for the funeral.—The Vancowver Sun. 


General Dawes Masters French.—Gen- 


eral Dawes has been getting up his vocabu- . 


lary for use in France. It is simple— 
‘“*Lenfer et Marie.”’—Minneapolis Journal. 


Small Denomination.—BrEnHAM— livery 
thing he touches turns to money.” 

Mrs. BenpamM—‘‘If he touched you, I 
suppose you would turn to a German 
mark.’’—New York Sun and Globe. 


One Worse Bet.—If there is anything 
more distressing to the earnest, thoughtful 
man than to see so many people live with- 
out working, it is to see so many work 
without living.—Boston Transcript. 


Not Particular, but Plenty.—SHE— 
“Does skating require any particular appli- 
cation?” ; 

Hre—‘No; arnica or horse liniment— 
one’s as good as the other.’”’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Another Auto Dangc r.—‘‘The whole pop- 
ulation of the United States,” says a statis- 
tician, ‘‘could go motoring at the same 
time.” 
sport of pedestrian-hunting.—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Ready to Help.— Mrs. Nevroriqgur— 
“Doctor, don’t you think I have traumatic 
neurosis? ”’ 

Doctror—‘‘Not yet, but Ill write you 
out a list of the symptoms and you can go 


-home and start working on them.’’—Life. 


Perplexities of Statesmanship.—‘‘Of 
course, you agree that taxes ought to be 
reduced.”’ 

“Yes,” answered Senator Sorghum. 
“That’s the way my constituents feel 
about it. Only so many of them want to 
reduce their own and increase those of some 
other fellow.”—Washington Star. 


A Choice of Evils—‘‘Bobby,” said the 
teacher sternly, ‘‘do you know that you 
have broken the eighth Commandment by 
stealing James’s apple?”’- 

“Well,” explained Bobby, ‘‘I might just 
as well break the eighth and have the apple 
as to break the tenth and only covet i. 
Forecast. 


Oversight or Neglect.—It was a sleepy 
sort of day, the class was about half the 


* usual size and the Pru.. was calling the 


roll in a half-absent manner. To each 
name some one had answered ‘‘here”’ 
until the name Smith was called. Silence 
reigned supreme for a moment only to be 
broken by the Prof.’s voice. 
‘“‘My word! Hasn’t Mr. 


Smith any 
friends here?’’—Hwumbug. 


But that would ruin the grand old. 


Boa TI LES 


For the shower — whose growing popu- 
larity is one of the marked features of modern. 
home building—there is one proper material, 
and that is Tile. 

Tiles in the shower and Tiles on the floor 
and walls of the bathroom itself give unlimited 
opportunity for the expression of ideas in 
color, pattern and design. The practical sery- 
ice of Tiles is also a great advantage. Tiles 
are permanent, require no upkeep, repair-or 
refinishing, and are always inherently clean. 


Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


Associated Tile Manufacturers 
360 7th Ave., Beaver eal, Pac 
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eae SNORING--Price $t.60--STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
Always returnable. Sent any pane person on approval, 


SIMPLE DEVICE CO,, WASHINGTON, 0.C., Box i1s26-L, 


Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 


Usea Spencerian 
and experience new 
writing sensations: 


effortless speed, un- Cstlens? 
usual flexibility, eel er 
greater legibility. 


elastic, 
Seven hand -proc- 


esses fashion 

Spencerian Per- 

sonal Steel Pens. 

That’s why they 

write so well, out- esi 
wear two ordinary sneedy and 


le. 
pens, and have peel 


been acknowledged 
“best’’ for more 
than half a cen- 


tury. There is a No. 40— 
styl] 5 ne Medium 
tyle for your hand polnteall 
writing. round 
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Scarce Variety.—‘‘Are you fond of enter- 
taining callers?” 

““Yes, but, dear me! so few of them are.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 

No Amplifier Needed.—Speaking about 
radio, some of us can remember when the 
music from the heir was broadcast from the 
woodshed.—Boston Transcript. 


~ No Fences Needed.—InpIaAn GuipE— 
“This desert is God’s own country.” 

Tourist—‘‘Well, Ill say he certainly 
done his best to discourage trespassers.’’— 
The Harvard Lampoon. 

Safety First.—Dorcas—“‘Do you ever 
allow a. man to kiss you when you’re out 
motoring with him?’’ 

PuitippA—‘‘ Never. If a manean drive 
safely while kissing me, he’s not giving 
the kiss the attention it deserves.’’-— Kansas 
City Star. 


The Sunday Record.—‘‘Times have 
changed.” 

“Indeed they have. For instan:ze, 
twenty years ago our casualty lists ap- 
peared in the newspapers July 5; now they 
appear every Monday morning.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Signs of the Trade.—‘“‘I am ready to de- 
liver, sir,’ reported the prosperous boot- 
legger’s assistant as he rolled around in the 
delivery limousine one morning. ‘‘I am 
to make the rounds of all the houses with 
blue cards in the windows, you say?”’ 

““Ves,”’ directed Mr. Boozeshine. ‘But 
—ah—wait. Not all of them. You need 
not leave anything at any of the houses with 
erépe on the door.’”’—The Forecast. 


Appropriate Propaganda.—Congressman 
Blather was a passenger on the steamship 
Sieve, which was slowly sinking. The 
passengers were climbing into the lifeboats. 

‘Congressman,’ suggested a reporter 
aboard the ill-fated craft, ‘‘here’s a chance 
for some publicity. If you cared—”’ 

‘“You may quote me as saying,”’ replied 
the statesmen, ‘‘that I am heartily in favor 
of a back-to-the-land movement.”—The 
American Legion Weekly. 


Only Circumstantial.—Following a din- 
ner of savants, a certain professor of psy- 
chology thought he would test a colored 
cloak-attendant as to his memory. Altho 
the professor pretended to have mislaid 
his check, the boy without hesitation handed 
him the right hat. 

“How did you know this one is mine?”’ 
asked the learned man. 

‘*Ah don’ know dat, suh.”’ 

“‘Then why do you give it to me?”’ 

“Cause you give it to me when you come 
in, suh.”’—The Forecast. 


Inducing an Alibi.—‘“Want to join the 
Legion, buddy?”’ asked a Legionnaire of a 
husky young man of about his own age. 

‘“‘Can’t; wasn’t in the service.” 

‘““Why weren’t you?” the veteran de- 
manded. 

“My intentions were good,” was the 
rather reluctant explanation. ‘‘I went toa 
recruiting office where they put me in a 
room and told me to take off my clothes. 
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WHO is held responsible? 
The driver without 
WEED CHAINS, of course! 


‘“‘Talways use WEED CHAINS on wet, 

skiddy streets and roads’ says the 
experienced motorist, “because if 
there was an accident and Weed 
Chains were not on the tires of my 
car while the other car had them 
on its tires, I would be blamed 
whether I was at fault or not. I 
don’t care to take chances of 
being held responsible.’’ 


Put genuine WEED CHAINS on 
your tires at the first drop of rain or 
flake of snow. They serve to protect 
you against law suits, personal in- 
jury and car damage. 


They are genuine WEED CHAINS 
only when the name WEED is 
stamped on the Cross Chain Hooks 
and Connecting Hooks of the side 
chains. Look for this mark which 
has stood for quality and safety for 
over 20 years. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


ee pbetos . oe es - aah pak aN In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
ee ZS ces a tee sani of ieehihe District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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strangers get rough with me, so I thumped 
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“THE PACIFIC ERA, DESTINED TO BE THE GREATEST, IS Ae AT TH 


E DAWN”— ROOSEVELT 


PORTS OF DESTINY | 


CROSS the Pacific Ocean creeps the 

glow of dawn—the dawn of a great era 

and a vast commerce built upon the wants 
of 1,200,000,000 people. 


The stir of great things runs through the 
Forenoon Lands, and the’ports of the Pacific 
Northwest look out across a busy ocean to 
tremendous things beyond— ; 


To China, with 400 million man power, 
the greatest reservoir of raw labor in the 
world; to Siberia, sitting immobile with the 
earth’s greatest natural wealth in her lap; 
to Japan, already a great commercial power; 
to Alaska, a treasure house with open doors; 
to the myriad smaller states of the East, 
each‘a factor in the vast potential 
commerce of the Pacific Seas. « 

ies * ok OX - 
Already the Pacific Northwest has 
reached a dominating position in 
American trade on the Pacifie— ~~ / 

Its great harbors are nearer than 
other American ports by several days 
sailing. to Japan, to China, to the 
Philippines, to. Siberia. They. are 
nearer by rail to the principal cities of ~ 
the Atlantic seaboard. They are the 
gateway to Alaska. 


Swiftly the Pacific Northwest is 


strengthening its strategic position as the 
principal gateway to the fast growing com- 
merce of the Pacific. In two decades ex- 
ports and imports of the leading ports have 
increased five to ten times. 


In the short space of two generations the 
Pacific Northwest’s shipping industry has 
wrought amazing changes. Large and flour- 


ishing cities have arisen as though by magic 


about the deep and roomy harbors. Agricul- 
ture and industry, far inland, have felt the 
stimulus of broadening commerce. 

* * * 
Yet, it is but the dawning. The Pacific 
Northwest, with its almost limitless natural 


To the Pacific Northwest the 
Burlington-Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific Railroads - 
are dedicated—to its service 
and development, present” , 


Th PACIFIC NORTHWEST pam 
‘The Chicago Burlington-& Quincy RR. 


The Northern Pacific Ry. © 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


and future 


The Land of Opportunity 


wealth, water power, agriculture, swiftly 
growing population, stands at the edge of a 
boundless commercial future. It has scarcely 
entered upon the era of greatness that must 
inevitably follow the development of Pacific 
commerce—not in the dim future, but 
within the next few decades. 


From its harbors, with room to ride the 
navies of the world, back through all the 
region of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming, is spreading the electric 
stimulus of world trade. ‘Its effect is being 


felt upon every pinase of life in the-Pacific . 
Northwest. The opportunities it iscreating = 
Whatever your ~ 


are for any man to grasp. 
trade, your work, your interests, your 
means, these opportunities await you 
today in the Pacific Northwest! 


Write for interesting booklet, 
‘“The Western Gateway to World Trade’’ 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burling- 
ton. & Quincy R. R., Chicago, IIl.; 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Mana- 
ger, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Great Northern 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
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